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Architecture and the Antwerp Congress. 





N the account we have al- 
ready given of the artistic 
Congress recently held in 
Antwerp, we have not 
spoken of the discussions 
which took place on the 
questions relating to ar- 
chitecture, which were 
proposed for consideration. 
These, it may be remem- 
bered, were three,— 

First.—Is the expres- 
sion of monumental art in 
harmony with the mani- 
festations of modern ideas? 

Second. — Is not the 
union of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, 
indispensable to monu- 
mental art? What re- 
forms should be _ intro- 
duced in the instruction of 
the fine arts, in order to 
establish that union ? And, 

Thirdly.—Is it not in 
the union of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, that monumental art 
should find the elements of a new style, which 
ought to characterize our epoch ? 





The committee in their programme pointed to | 
the question, why has not our epoch,—superior, in | 
so many respects, to former centuries,—its own | 
particular form of architecture ? as one that called | 
loudly for solution. 


“* Our architects, long before us,”’ said they, “ have re- | 
cognized an evil, the cause of which cannot be attributed 
to them. Nevertheless, let us consult history. We see} 
in all great epochs a close alliance between the architect, 
the painter, andthe sculptor. Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
have preserved many proofs of it. The ruins of Karnak | 
at Thebes, those of the Parthenon at Athens, prove the | 
power of that varied art, which called to its aid all the re- 
sources of the pencil, chisel, and compass. The civil con- | 
structions of Pompeii farnish also a striking example of 
that harmony between the three great elements of antique | 
art. Afterwards we 0 by the descriptions of ancient | 
authors the highest idea of those Gallo-Roman habita- 
tions wherein all the requirements of comfort were united 
to the gratification of the most complete artistic taste. 
The Gothics had a similar aim; we do not speak of their 
cathedrals ; even from the porch, covered with symbolical 
sculpture, to the choir in which a mystical light descends 
through a variety of glittering glass windows, all seems 
vivified ; the most obscure recesses are peopled with 
images ; the blue vault covered with stars, gives an idea 
of the infinite ; the pious legends of the Middle Ages are 
to be seen upon the walls; the smallest object of furni- 
ture is a masterpiece, the importance of whichis observed 
in that wonderful ensemdle.”’ 

| 


Civil architecture was not behind hand; their 
town-halls confirm it ; every-day life itself is sur- 





we will speak presently. The first seinen was 
discussed and not yoted on: the third the meeting 
would not discuss. As to the first, it stood in 
French “ L’expression de Part monumental est- 
elle en rapport avec les autres manifestations de 
esprit moderne,” and while it was pretty gene- 
rally admitted that in a certain sense architecture 
and the other manifestations of our epoch are 
“en rapport,” it was shown that these words had 
different signification to different minds, and some 
of the speakers read them as “d@ la hauteur,”— 
equal to, or, on a level with, and maintained that 
they presupposed that in the other manifestations 
of modern intelligence progress generally speak- 
ing is going on, and this they denied. According | 
to one speaker the tendencies of the present day 
are uncertainty in philosophical ideas, ‘confusion, 


independence of opinion, or in other words a) 
facile eclecticism and an indifference opposed | 
According to another, | 
Mr. James Weale, humanity has been retro-| 
grading since the thirteenth century, and we, 
heard again how that the Renaissance was the | 


to all profound conviction. 


triumph of sensualism. According to his view, 


we find at the present time nothing but disorder, | 
agitation, and confusion ; the uncertainty, incohe- | 
rence, and experimental character of our architec- | 
ture being but the reflex, the fatal consequence of | 
this confusion and incoherence of ideas. The only | 


cure was to go back, little by little, to the tradi- 


| tions, pure and simple, of the thirteenth century, 


and we might then hope for a new development 
of the pointed style! 
did not believe a new style of architecture pos- 
sible,—all combinations of lines had been tried, 
all forms had been worn threadbare. Modern 
art, according to their view, must be essen- 


tially eclectic; but it was necessary that its) 
The artist | 


eclecticism should be intelligent. 
| should satisfy himself of the end to be attained ; 


| architect, guided by history, would soon discover | 
| for him the means and the forms which would best 
| serve for the attainment of the end. 


Mr. Gife, delegated by the Antwerp Society of | 


| Architects, agreed more or less with this view. In | 
‘all that concerned ecclesiastical architecture he | 
saw no reason to hope that we could do better | 
‘than our forefathers; but in respect of domestic | 
architecture it was different. The nineteenth | 
century has new wants which demand imperiously 
a new architecture. If this new art has not yet 
appeared amongst us, we must seck the cause in 
‘various circumstances. Thus, for example, our 
age is essentially utilitarian: the idea of the! 


beautiful is the least of its considerations; second- | 


ly, the division of property, which is a good thing 


in an economical point of view, confines the archi- | 


tect fatally within strict limits, which suffocate 
and destroy genius. Moreover, the system of in- 
struction in respect of architecture is for the | 
most part very defective. These are some of the | 


Speakers who followed | 


work of architecture proceeds but from one idea. 
Farther, architecture should be sincere. Away, 
he said, with all substitutions such as zinc, iron, 
plaster, and whitewash. Architecture should not 
lie: it should not present itself with a deceitful 
mask. Further, to possess vitality, it must have 
its roots fixed in the national soil, and for this 
reason the Pointed style was the only one that 
belonged to the Germanic peoples. If they ad- 
mitted these principles, they would see that in 
architecture a new style was not possible. At 
Munich a prize had been offered to him who 
would produce a new style. The prize remained 
still unclaimed. 

Mr. Wagner, in an able resumé of the discussion 
| laid by him before the general meeting, said that 
doubtless each century had its own tendencies, of 
which it was necessary to take count; and new 
wants that required to be satisfied ; but this did 
not show the necessity of a new style. The prin- 
ciples which gave birth to these cathedrals and 
hotels de ville are still susceptible of a thousand 
fresh applications. But to make these applications 
intelligently, it is necessary to study these models 

not simply in their form, but their spirit. He 
would not consider the art of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as the pillars of Hercules, the xe plus ultra 
of architecture. Let us take from the Pointed 
style what is good and true, but do not condemn 
ourselves to repeat servilely its forms and models. 
| Architecture should be essentially true. To give 
the nineteenth century the aspect of the thirteenth 
is to make it lie. All had agreed that a reform 
in monumental art was necessary, but while some 
| wished to seek it in the past, others thought it 
must come from the future. The section being 
'unable to agree as to the precise meaning of the 
question, no vote was taken upon it. 

Touching the second question, it was agreed, on 
| the motion of Mr. Reichensperger, to consider, first, 





‘and this being well understood, the genius of the ‘this part of it:—“Is not the alliance of archi- 


tecture, evulptare, and painting, indispensable in 
monumental art?” It was, however, strange to 
|say, scarcely discussed: only one member, Mr. 
| Legrand de Reulandt, spoke in the negative; and 
was of opinion that, not only i is the alliance of these 
arts not indispensable, but that, looked at in a theo- 
retical point of view, it is impossible. Their lines, 

| he said, are entirely different, and are designed on 
different principles; and he could not imagine 
the possivility of an alliance between them with- 
out the sacrifice of one or other ; and, in that case, 
it should be called a servitude, rather than an 
alliance. Even if it were possible, the alliance, 
he maintained, would not produce a new style, 
characteristic of the age. He did not think that, 
| even in the Middle Ages, this alliance between the 
three arts had existed, as had been pretended, 
| What connection was there, he would ask, between 
‘architecture on the one hand, and painting and 
| sculpture on the other? The last two produced, 

it might be said, only furniture and fittings, of 


| 


| 


rounded by artistic marvels in which are blended difficulties in the way of the production of that new | which the value is independent of the locality in 
with an admirable harmony, architecture, sculp- | ‘art which is nevertheless called for by the wants of | which they find themselves. 


ture, and painting. The Renaissance, which does 


‘the nineteenth century. Mr. Reichensperger, a 


} 


Mr. Legrand argued at considerable length, bat 


not separate these essential elements, has, as well | well-known German, was satisfied that monu- | ‘did not affect the section who were nearly unani- 


as the Middle Ages, its form and its type, that | 
may be traced in the history of architecture. 
The Decadence itself, the last proof of which is’ 


| mental art is not in harmony with the other 


was not. He was glad it was not the slave of. 


' mously of a contrary opinion. It was suggested 


| anifestations of the day, and was glad that it | that the word “indispensable” in the question, 


without any qualification, was perhaps too general, 


the style Rocaille, has produced monuments! modern opinions, that is to say, the opinions which | since it would tend to exclude many beautiful 


of indisputable value, wherein art, though dege- 
nerated, maintains a special and characteristic 
form. If at our epoch we want originality, is | 
it not becanse we have abandoned the ancient | 


alliance of the Fine Arts; is it not because each | 


confines itself to its particular sphere? This was 
the main question advanced ; and they added,— 
shall we not, when re-establishing the harmony 
which reigned among them, restore the unity of the 
original forms we want, and for which we vainly 
seek in the recollections of the past? In short, 
will not that question be solved by a reform in 
artistic instruction, and in that case, what shall 
that reform be ? 

Only one actual decision was arrived at, of which 


Ie 





animate the masses. The masses should not re- 
gulate art, but art the masses, The mission of art 
is to purify society, and not to fall on its knees | 
i before it. History confirms thisview. It was by | 


art and its imposing splendour that Christianity | 
Wonld that it | 


had triumphed over barbarians. 
might be so in our day! Although proud of our 
civilization, that civilization was often but a lying 
varnish, scarcely hiding real grossness and bar- 
barism. True principles should alone govern 
architecture, he continued. Founded on one 
simple idea, it developes itself conformably with 
that idea, in a manner consequent and in every 
respect organic. Away, then, with ecleccicism, 
As the tree springs complete from one germ, so a 


| constructions ; such, for example, as the creations 

‘of the Arabian genius, in which true sculpture 

was systematically omitted. The wording was, 

accordingly, slightly changed, and it was resolved 
unanimously, with the exception of one voice, 
that— 

“Tre ALLIANCE OF ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 
AND PaINTING IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE 
PeRFEction oF MonuMENTAL ART.” 

To have this generally understood and admitted 
is very desirable. This decision, said Mr. Wagner, 
will mark the triumph of polychrome architecture 
over architecture uniformly white,—heretofore 

msidered the official colour. Look at our 
peristyles, our porticoes, our facades, the walis of 


} 
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our temples, and the interiors of our palaces: 
white everywhere prevails. We are beginning 
here and there, it is true, to renounce whitewash, 
but it is on condition, if the building be of stone, 
of allowing it to remain its natural colour. With 
reference to the second part of the question, the 
section came to the conclusion that henceforward 
all instruction in the fine arts should have this 
alliance in view,—an inevitable consequence of the 
first decision. On the motion of Mr. Weale, it 
was further resolved unanimously that academical 
instruction ought to be completed by that of the 
master and the atelier. 

Although in this as in other matters the con- 
gress was in no degree beyond the vanguard of 
English thinkers, a consideration of the decisions 
formally arrived at by the Antwerp Congress 
cannot be other than useful. 

Let the sister arts work hand in hand. 





EXETER CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCH.ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE proceedings on Thursday, the 22nd of 
August, were rather those of the Exeter Architec- 
tural Society ; the programme and the descriptions 


vein, F.S.A., read a paper on the unpublished 
MSS. in reference to Devonshire in the British 
Museum. He gave a list of these documents, 
with ‘a description of their contents; and Mr. 
P. O, Hatchinson gave a detailed account of 
Devonshire “ Hill Fortresses.” 

A more brilliant day on Friday induced a larger 
number to start than on the previous day. Tiver- 
ton Church was first on the list, and was examined 
after two papers had been read in the Town Hall, 
one by the Rev. J. B. Hughes on the church, 
which he said was collegiate. It was in existence 
in 1146, when it was granted to the Priory of St. 
James, Exeter. The present structure is of the 
end of the fourteenth century; the tower of the 
fifteenth. John Greenway’s chapel is of the date 
1517. 

An illuminated prayer book (Mr. Levein said it 
was not a missal) was examined: it was left by 
Walter Colles to the church of Tiverton about 
1450. 

Another paper, by Dr. Paterson, was “ On 
Tiverton Castle.” The Castle was said to have 
been built in 1106, by Richard de Redvers, Earl 
of Devon; and it is also said to have been the first 
dwelling in the town that was built of stone, and 
had glass windows. Dr. Paterson doubted if any 
part of the present buildings were earlier than the 
fourteenth century. He detailed the owners in 
whose hands it had been, and who had been bene- 


being undertaken by its members; and it may at/factors to the town. It was besieged during the 


once be inferred that it was an architectural day. 
The first place at which a halt was made was 
Haccombe church or chapel, where Mr. W. R. 
Crabbe read a paper in which he stated it was 
founded by Sir John Lerchdeacon, in accordance 
with the wish of his predecessor, Sir Stephen de 
Haccombe, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. Six priests were attached to it. There 
are restorations in progress, but the parts un- 
touched show that it was of Early English 
character in its earlier portions. There are 
several monuments, amongst which is a dimi- 
nutive figure in alabaster. Mr. Planché’s aid 
was called in, and he pronounced it to be an 
effigy of the fourteenth century; and repeated 
his opinion, given at Salisbury, in reference to 
the Boy Bishop, that it was an effigy placed where 
simply the heart was buried, in contradistinction 
to those covering the place where the body was 
buried entire. 

The highbly-interesting and tolerably-perfect 
Compton Castle next demanded attention; and, 
having been thoroughly examined, with its curious 
machicolations, built as screens and not as para- 
pets or galleries, the company assembled in the 
court-yard to hear Mr. C. Spence’s too brief his- 
tory. He said that this castle must be regarded 
rather as a manor house, strengthened to resist 
sudden attacks, but not to sustain a protracted 
siege, than as a fortified castle. No doubt an 
outer gateway and wall once existed. On the 
east was the most picturesque portion of the 
ruin, a tower containing originally two chambers 
over achapel. These are now reached by ladders. 
The ancient kitchen, with two rooms over it, are 
in existence behind the modern farm-house. 

The castle was standing at the time of the Con- 
quest, and was in the possession of the De la 
Poles, the Comptons, and the Roles during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries: on the north side 
of the south-east tower were the arms of the Gil- 
berts, who probably improved the castle. The 
later parts are of the fifteenth century. 

At Torre Abbey the party was met by Mr. E. 
Ashworth, architect, who had unfortunately met 
with an accident at Pynes, on Tuesday, and came 
here at much inconvenience to do his duty. He 
conducted the Association over the remains of the 
Abbey, and read an account in the old gateway. 
He stated that the Abbey was founded by William 
de Briwere, in 1196, for the Premonstatension 
Order, part of whose buildings remain, The cel- 
lars are extensive ; and, although of later date, are 
not much so, and exhibit perfect specimens of 
arrangement. Of the church there are some 
walls, but the ruins are picturesquely concealed 
by the growth of trees within them. 

Torquay was reached at three o’clock. Much 
more was in the programme; but, during luncheon 
at Torquay, the county seemed to have, for once, 
asserted its rights over the Association, and 
claimed to weather-bind the members; so instead 
of Kent’s Cavern and the other wonders of Tor- 
quay, smaller parties were formed, and we heard 
of some singing instead of lectures during part of 
the time at the hotel, much to the amusement of 
some of the fairer portion of the excursionists. 
Those who completed the circuit of sights when 
the rain ceased did not return to Exeter until 
after the evening meeting, at which Mr. E. Le- 


civil wars, after which it was dismantl 

These buildings were then examined. The 
church has been restored, but the Castle remains 
a not very picturesque ruin; except that part of 
the court is converted to a lawn, and a very com- 
fortable looking house is arranged on one side. 

Returning through the town, the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes invited the Association to partake of 
wine at Blundell’s school, of which he is the prin- 
cipal. The ladies took the opportunity of insist- 
ing on having their own way, and released some 
of the college boys whom they found in punish- 
ment (it must be admitted they had consent), and 
obtained a holiday for all. 

Next came Cullompton Church. Mr. E. Roberts 
said there was an earlier church here than the 
present one. The manor was bequeathed by King 
Alfred to his son Ethelward. The lord had power 
over life. The present church is a very large and 
good Perpendicular building, recently restored ; the 
gorgeously-coloured rood-screen being almost 
intact. The waggon-headed ceiling was later 
than the other part. The Lane Chapel, which 
was a second aisle on the south side of the nave, 
was similar in many respects to the one on the 
north side of St. Mary’s Ottery, and apparently by 
the same hands. It had also been added in a 
similar manner, and he thought the buttresses on 
the inside of the first aisle had been subsequently 
built. The inscription outside was curious, and 
Mr. E. Smirke had deciphered the latter part to be 
“with a Pater Noster and an Ave,” abbreviated. It 
had always been read “ Wapentake Custos.” The 
former is undoubtedly correct, and assimilates 
with coeval inscriptions in the same county. 

There had been some alterations in the tower 
with the view of showing the west window, and 
he wished that the very ugly modern gallery 
had at the same time been removed. He expressed 
great disappointment at not seeing the large num- 
ber of mural paintings in the spandrils of the 
nave, of which he had read, and had heard were 
of the fifteenth century: the whitewash of the 
last year had quite destroyed them. 

There are some large wood carvings lying under 
the tower, which were said to have been formerly 
on the rood loft. They might, however, have 
formed what is called a “ sepulchre.” 

The next visit was to Bradfield House, where a 
very large party was assembled by the owner, Mr. 
J. W. Walrond. After wandering through the 
excellently-restored house, sev hundreds of 
persons sat down to an agreeable repast. Mr. 
J. Hayward, architect, then described the nature 
of the old house and the works conducted by him 
in the restoration. 

The earliest part is a fine hall of the end of the 
fifteenth century; and, with the exception of the 
roof, has been much altered; for in the course of 
the repairs jambs of earlier windows were disco- 
vered. The roof remains in its integrity. The 
remainder of the house is of the period of Eliza- 
beth and James I, Every room of the old house 
has been retained except the kitchen and buttery. 

Notwithstanding the attractions of the place 
and the company, the evening meeting was 
punctually and fully attended. Mr. T. Wright, 
F.S.A., read his paper on, and gave a description 
of, the municipal records of Exeter, with length- 








ened extracts; showing the pains he had taken 





not only to translate, but to compare and classify, 
and draw valuable conclusions. 

This was followed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
paper “On Dartmoor,” part of which only was 
read for want of time. 

Saturday and the following Monday were 
devoted to excursions, the one down the Dart to 
Dartmouth, and the other to Dartmoor. These 
were mainly pleasure trips, and the latter alto- 
gether an additional one, but considered necessary 
to the completeness of the congress. They were 
both much enjoyed. Thus ended one of the most 
pleasant of congresses. The objects to be visited 
may have been fewer and farther between than 
usual, but they were of great interest. The first few 
days were devoted most energetically to business ; 
but gradually, and, as it appeared, irresistibly the 
attractiveness of the beauties (and these did not 
seem to be absolutely confined to scenery), caused 
the attention of the assembled multitude to be 
divided. On the other hand, the Exonians went 
through a large amount of work, and they found, 
as one was heard to say, that the persons with 
mapy letters after their names were not 
so very formidable, but were a happy and friendly 
sort of people, more pleased than they expected 
with the welcome given them. 

The travelling arrangements were admirably 
managed by Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A., curator; and 
much of the comfort was attributable to his fore- 
sight and inexhaustible energy. The railway 
managers were attentive and courteous ; and, what 
is more, effected their journeys with strict punc- 
tuality, and moderate fares: this was in marked 
contrast with some of the proprietors of other 
vehicles. 

The Association has been happy in its president, 
who has assiduously attended at the evening 
meetings as well as at the majority of the daily 
excursions. 


Ae 
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A FRENCH ESSAY UPON PAINTING AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT ALL THE WORLD KNOWS ABOUT EXPRES- 
SION, AND SOMETHING THAT ALL THE WORLD 
DOES NOT KNOW. 

“Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.”’ 

Expression is in general the image of a senti- 
ment. 

A comedian who is not well up in painting is a 
poor comedian: a painter who is not a physiogno- 
mist is a poor painter. 

In every part of the world, every country; in 
the same country every province; in a province 
every town; in a town every family; in a family 
every individual ; in an individual every instant— 
has its physiognomy, its expression. 

A man gets into a passion, is attentive, curious, 
in love, hates, contemns, disdains, admires: every 
movement of his soul imprints itself upon his face 
in clear and evident signs, which we can never 
misunderstand. 

Upon his face—what do I say? Upon his 
mouth, upon his cheeks, in his eyes, in every part 
of his face. The eye flashes, or fades, or lan- 
guishes, or becomes fixed; and the admirable 
imagination of a great painter is an immense col- 
lection of all these expressions. Each of us has 
his little provision of them ; and it forms the basis 
of the pat mica we form of ugliness and beauty. 
Study the matter a moment, my friend: examine 
yourself on seeing some man or woman: and you 
will acknowledge that it is the image of some 
good quality, or the stamp, more or less marked, 
of a bad one, which attracts or repels you. 

Fancy the Antinoiis before you. e features 
are handsome and regular. His and full 
cheeks bespeak health. We love health: it is the 
corner-stone of happiness. He is calm: we love 
repose. He has an air of thought and wisdom : I 
= rest of his face to consider merely his 

Preserve all the features of this beautiful face 
as they are; but just raise a corner of the 
mouth: the expression becomes ironical, and the 
face less agreeable. Replace the mouth as it was, 
and raise the eyebrows: the expression becomes 
that of pride, and again less agreeable. Raise the 
two corners of the mouth at the same time, and 
hold the eyes well open: you will have a cynical 
physiognomy, and if f father you will be alarmed 
for your daughter. Allow the corners of the 
mouth to fall, pull down the eyelids, let them 
cover half the iris, and cut the pupil in two: and 
you have now the false, ‘stealthy , dissimulating 
man that you would avoid, 

Every age has its tastes. Vermillion lips well 


* Page 592, ante. 
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edged, a laughing half-opened mouth, beautiful 
white teeth, an easy walk, an assured look, a full 
bosom, large handsome cheeks, a turned-up nose, 
would have made me go any distance at eighteen. 
Nowthat vice is no longer good forme, nor! for vice, 
it is a young girl with an air of modesty and pro- 
priety, a composed walk, a timid look, who walks 
silently alongside of her mother, who wins my 
admiration. 

Who had the correct taste? I at eighteen? 
I at fifty? The question may be soon decided. 
If any one had said to me at eighteen, “ My 
child, which is the more beautiful, the image 
of vice or virtue?” “A pretty question,” I 
should have answered : “ of course virtue.” 

To extort the truth from a man we must every 
instant give the go-bye to passion by the use of 
abstract and general terms. The fact is, that at 
eighteen it was not the image of beauty, but the 
physiognomy of pleasure which set me in motion. 

xpression is either false or feeble if it leave us 
in any uncertainty as to sentiment. 

Whatever be the character of a man, if his 
habitual oP fee is conformable to the idea 
you have of a virtue it will attract you: if his 
habitual physiognomy is conformable to the idea 
you have of a vice, it will estrange you. 

Sometimes we make our own pbysiognomy. 
The face, accustomed to take the exp: 2ssion of 
the reigning passion, retains it. Sometimes, also, 
we receive it from nature: and we must be con- 
tent to keep it as we get it. It has pleased her 
to make us with a wicked countenance, or to 
make us wicked with an expression of goodness, 

I have seen in the centre of the Faubourg St. 
Marceau, where I lived a long time, children with 
charming faces. At twelve or thirteen years old, 
their eyes full of sweetness, were already bold and 
ardent; the agreeable little mouth had already 
assumed singular contours; the neck, so round, 
was showing developed muscles ; the large smooth 
cheeks had, here and there, hard elevations : they 
had already taken the physiognomy of the market- 
places, As the result of quarrels, scoldings, beat- 
ings, cryings, and scufflings about a farthing, they 
had contracted for their whole lives an air of 
sordid interestedness, of impudence, and of anger. 

If nature or a man’s own soul has given to 
his countenance an expression of benevolence, 
justice, and liberty, you will feel it, because you 
carry in yourself the images of these virtues: and 
you will welcome the man who makes the fact 
known to you. His face is a letter of recommen- 
— written in a language common to all man- 
kind. 

Each situation of life has its own character and 
expression. The savage has firm, vigorous, and 
strongly-marked features; bristled hair; a thick 
beard; the most exact proportion in limb: which 
of his avocations could have impaired it? He has 
hunted, run, warred on the wild beast; he has 
exercised himself, he has taken care of himself: 
he has produced his like: the only natural oceupa- 
tions. There is nothing in him to evidence either 
effrontery or shame. He has an air of pride 
mingled with ferocity. His head is high and 
erect; his look fixed. He is master in his forest. 
The more I consider him the more I recall the 
solitude and frank simplicity of his abode. If he 
speaks, his gesture is imperious, his expressions 
short and full of energy. He is without law and 
without prejudices. He is easily angered. He is 
in a state of perpetual war. He is supple; he is 
agile: yet he is strong. 

The features of his companion, her look, her 
bearing, are not those of the civilized woman. 
She is naked and sees it not : she has followed her 
husband on the plain, up the mountain, into the 
forest. She has shared his exercise: she has car- 
ried her child in her arms. No garment has sup- 
ported her breast. Her long hair spreads out 
abroad: she is well proportioned. The voice of 
her husband thunders; hers is strong. Her looks 
are less fixed; she is more open to fear. She is 
agile, 

% society every class of citizen has its charac- 
ter and expression: the mechanic, the nobleman, 
the middle-class man, the man of letters, the 
churchman, the lawyer, the soldier. 

Among the working class of towns there are 
habits of body, and physiognomies of shops and 
work very society has its government, 
and government its predominant quality, 
real or supposed, which is its soul, support, and 
motor power. 

A republic i a state of equality. Every 
subject believes himself a little king. The air of a 
republican will be high, harsh, and proud. 

In a monarchy where people at once command 
and obey, the character and expression will be that 
of affability, grace, sweetness, Semeur, galanterie, 





Under a despotism, whatever beauty there is is 
that of the slave, and the faces you show me must 
be mild, submissive, timid, circumspect, suppliant, 
and modest. The slave bends his head as he walks : 
he seems to be presenting it to the sword that 
may strike it off. 

And what is sympathy? I understand that 
prompt, sudden, unreflecting impulse which presses 
and binds together two beings at first sight, in an 
instant, at the first meeting, for sympathy even in 
this sense is not a chimera. It is the momentary 
reciprocal attraction of some virtue. From virtue 
springs admiration, from admiration esteem ; the 
desire of possessing and love. 

So much for character and their diverse physio- 
gnomies. But it is not all. We must join to 
this knowledge a deep experience of the scenes of 
life. I must explain myself. We ought to have 
studied the happiness and misery of mankind 
under all their phases; battles, famines, pests, 
inundations, storms, tempests, animated nature, 
and inanimate nature, under convulsion. We 
ought to have run through histories ; filled our- 
selves with the poets: dwelt upon their images, 
When the poet says, “ Vera incessu patuit Dea,” 
we ought to seek in ourselves the image thus pic- 
tured. When he says, “ Summa placidum caput 
extulit undd,” we should model that head; feel 
what we ought to take of it, what leave; under- 
stand passion, weak or strong, and represent it 
without grimace. The mn suffers—it does 
not grimace ; nevertheless, a fearful torment coils 
round it from the extremity of the foot to the 
crown of the head, which affects us deeply yet 
without inspiring horror. So paint that my eyes 
can neither pass your picture nor be withdrawn 
from it. 

Do not comprise prettinesses, grimaces, little 
corners of the mouth lifted up, little pinched-up 
mouths, and a thousand other puerile affectations, 
with grace, still less with expression. 

First, let your head be of noble character. The 
passions are more easily painted on a beautiful 
face. They become hence, even when in excess, 
the more terrible. The Eumenides of the ancients 
are handsome, and are thence but the more ter- 
rible. It is only when one is at the same time 
attracted and repelled violently that we experi- 
ence the most uneasiness; and this is the effect of 
one of the Eumenides, invested with the most 
striking features of beauty. 

The oval of the face, long in the man, large at 
the top, and narrowing as it goes down, presents a 
type of nobility of character. 

The oval of the face, rounded in the woman and 
child, offers a character of youth, a principle of 

race, 
. One trait, if displaced the breadth of a hair, 
embellishes or deforms. 

Learn, then, what is grace, or that rigorous and 
precise conformity of the parts with the nature of 
the action. Above all, do not take it for that of 
the actor or the dancing-master. The grace of 
action and that of the dancing-master exactly 
contradict one another. If the latter were to 
encounter a man placed like the Antinoiis, he 
would place one hand under his chin, the other 
on his shoulder, and say, “‘Sir, sir, is it in this way 
that a man should hold himself?” And then, 
stretching out his knees with his own, and raising 
him from under the arms, he would add,—“ People 
would fancy you made of wax, and that you were 
about to melt. Come, blockhead, extend this calf; 
stretch out this face of yours,—your nose a little 
more in the wind’s eye ;” and, after making of 
him the most insipid of petits maitres, he would 
begin to smile upon him, and applaud his own 
work, 

If you lose the sentiment of a man who presents 
himself in society, and of an interested man in 
actual action,—of a man alone, and of a man 
under observation, throw your pencils in the fire. 
You are academizing: all your figures will be 
laboured and overdone. 

Do you wish to feel, my friend, this difference ? 
You are alone at your own house: you await my 
manuscripts, which do not come. You think that 
princes ought to be served at the given instant. 
You are stretched upon your straw-hottomed chair, 
your arms resting on your knees: your night-cap 
comes down over your eyes, or your dishevelled 
hair in strange undress; your dressing-gown half 
opened, and falling in long folds here and there: 
you are altogether picturesque and beautiful. 
M. le Marquis de Castries is announced; and 
at once the night-cap is raised, the dressing- 
gown closed in; yourself erect, every limb care- 
fully arranged, taking fastidious postures ; and 
you become all that is agreeable for your visitor, 
very insipid for the artist. A minute ago you 
were his man ; you are so no longer. 








When we consider certain figures,—certain 
characters of head, by Raffaelle, the Carracci, and 
others, we ask ourselves where they got them. 
In a warm imagination, in authors, in the clouds, 
in accidents by fire, in ruins, in the nation where 
they found the first traits which poetry has subse- 
quently exaggerated. 

These rare men possessed sensibility, origin- 
ality, humour. They read ; particularly the poets. 
A poet is a man of strong imagination, who melts 
and terrifies himself at the phantoms he himself 


CHAPTER V. 


PARAGRAPH ON COMPOSITION, WHEREIN I TRUST 
TO TALK ABOUT IT. 


We have only a limited measure of sagacity. 
We are capable of only a certain amount of atten- 
tion, When we compose a poem, a picture, a 
comedy, a history, a romance, a tragedy, a work 
for the people, we must not imitate the authors 
who have written on education. Out of two 
thousand children, there is scarcely one we could 
educate on their principles. If they had thought 
about it, they would have felt that a brilliant 
genius is not the common model for a general 
institution. A composition which is to be 
exhibited to a crowd of all sorts of spectators 
would be defective if it were not at once 
intelligible to every man of common sense. It 
should be simple and clear: hence no idle figure, 
no superfluous accessory. Let the subject be one. 
Poussin has shown in the same picture, in the 
foreground Jupiter and Calisto, and in the back- 
ground Juno dragging to punishment the seduced 
nymph ;—a fault unworthy of so great an artist. 

The painter has only an instant; and he is no 
more allowed to include two instants than two 
actions. There are, however, some circumstances 
where it is neither against truth nor against the 
interest of the subject to recall the instant which 
is just past or to commence that which is about to 
be. A sudden catastrophe surprises a man in the 
midst of his labours: he is at once in the midst 
of the catastrophe and his labours. 

A singer, straining himself in the execution of 
a bravura, a fidd'er torturing himself and his 
instrument, vex and agonize me. I require from 
the singer a certain amount of ease and liberty. 
I ask that the symphonist move his fingers over 
the cords so easily, so lightly, that I may have no 
suspicion of the difficulty of the thing. 1 must 
have my pleasure pure and without mixture; 
and I turn my back upon a painter who offers me 
an emblem, a logogryphe to decypher. 

If the scene is one, clear, simple, and in keep- 
ing, I seize the whole in a glance: but this is not 
enough. It must also be varied: and so it will 
be if the artist be a close observer of nature. 

A man is engaged in an interesting reading to 
another. Without their thinking about it, one or 
the other, the reader places himself in the posi- 
tion most easy for himself: the hearer does as 
much, If it be Robbé who reads, he will have 
the air of one possessed. He will not look at his 
paper: his eyes wander in the air. If I listen, it 
is with a serious air: my right hand will seek my 
chin, and support my head, which sinks; and my 
left arm will find the elbow of the right one, and 
support the weight of my head and of the arm. 
It would not be thus I should listen to Voltaire. 

Add a third person to the scene: he will fall 
under the same law as the other two: it isa com- 
bined system of three interests. Let there be a 
hundred, two hundred, a thousand: it will be the 
same thing. No doubt there will be noise for a 
moment, movement, tumult, cries, action, reac- 
tion, and undulations: it is a moment when 
nobody thinks but of himself, and aims at sacri- 
ficing to that self the whole republic. But he will 
not be long before feeling the absurdity of such 
a pretension, and the uselessness of aiming at it. 
By degrees each one settles down, on giving up a 
portion of his self-interest, and the mass becomes 
composed, 

Cast your eyes upon this mass in its moment of 
tumult: the energy of each individual is deve- 
loped in all its violence ; and as there is no single 
individual who is provided with it to precisely the 
same extent, it is as with the leaves of a tree :—as 
there, not one is of the same green, so here, not one 
of these persons shows the same action or position. 

Now look at the mass in its moment of repose, 
that when every one has sacrificed the least possi- 
ble of his advantages: and as the same diversity 
exists in the sacrifices, there is the same diversity 
of actions and positions. And the moments of 
repose and tumult have this in common, that each 
one shows himself exactly as he is. 

Let the artist pay attention to this law of ener- 
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gies and interests; and however large be his can- 
vas his composition will be true throughout. The 
only contrast that good taste will approve, that 
which results from the variety of energies and 
interests, is there; and there is no need of any 
other. Our contrast of study, of the academy, of 
the school, of system, is false. It is not an action 
which passes in nature: it is an artificial, forced, 
action which takes effect upon the canvas. The 
picture is not a street, a public square, a temple : 
it is a theatrical scene. 

A tolerable picture has never yet been painted, 
and never will, after a theatrical scene: and this, 
in my opinion, is the severest of satires upon our 
actors, our decorations, and, it may be, on our 
dramatists. 

Another thing which does not shock us less is 
the male usages of civilized nations. Politeness, 
a quality which we find so amiable, so sweet, and 
so estimable in society, is vapid as a subject in 
the arts of imitation. A woman cannot bend the 
knee, nor can a man use his arm, place his hat 
upon his head, nor withdraw one of his legs back- 
wards but upon the model of a dancing-master. 
I know very well that I shall have Watteau’s pic- 
tures flung at me; but I pass them with a laugh, 
and retain my opinion. 

Take from Watteau his sites, his colour, the 
grace of his figures, and drapery: see only the 
scene, and then judge. We want in the arts of 
imitation something of the savage, of the rude, of 
the striking, of the large. I will permit a Persian 
to raise his hand slowly to his forehead and to 
make his low bow: but remark the character of 
the man so bowing ; observe his respect, his adora- 
tion; look at the largeness of his drapery, of his 
movement. Who is he that can merit so profound 
ahomage? Is it his god? No: his father! 

Add to the platitude of our salutes that of our 
garments; our turned up sieeves, our breech<s en 
Jourreau, our coat-skirts squared out and braided ; 
our garters below the knee, our buckles in their 
form of love-knots, our pointed shoes: I defy even 
the genius of painting and sculpture to turn to 
good account such a system of common-places. A 
fine thing, truly, is your Frenchman standing in 
marble or bronze, with his tight coat and its but- 


and about the bed of a lying-in woman? There 
ought to have been attached to each of the per- 
sons’ mouths, as we see in our tapestries, a legend 
saying what they mean. 

I have already told you my opinion on the 
monuments at Rheims executed by Pigal; and my 
subject now recalls me to it. What is the meaning 
of that woman conducting a lion by his mane, near 
a street-porter stretched upon bales? The lion and 
the woman move towards the sleeping porter ; and 
I feel certain that the child will cry “ Mamma, the 
woman will make the beast eat that poor man.” 
I do not say such was Pigal’s aim, but that is what 
would happen ifthe man awakens and the woman 
take another step forwards. “ Pigal, my friend, 
take thy hammer: oblige me by breaking this 
collection of absurd things. You would represent 
a protecting king: let it be, then, of agriculture, 
commerce, and population, Thy street-porter 
asleep on the bales will do well for Commerce. On 
the other side of the pedestal fell me a bull: let a 
vigorous peasant rest himself between its horns 
and we shall have Agriculture. Between the 
two let me have a truly good-looking country 
wench who suckles an infant, and I should accept 
her for Population. Isa felled bull not beautiful ? 
Is a naked peasant reposing himself not beautiful ? 
Is a peasant girl with her large features and 
generous bosom not beautiful? Would not this 
composition offer to thy chisel every kind of 
nature? Would it not touch me, and interest me 
far more than thy symbolical figures? You would 
have shown me my sovereign as the protector of 
humble life,—his true character ; for thence comes 
the tlock, thence the nation.” 


our subject. Of great consequence, truly, to fur- 
nish our canvas with figures! The point is to 
place these figures as they are self-placed in 
nature, that they may all-powerfally, chastely, 
simply, contribute to a common effect, without 
which I should say with Fontenelle to the Sonata, 
“Figure, what do you want of me?” 

Painting has this in common with poetry, and 
it would seem as if nobody ever thought of it, that 
they ought to be, both equally, bene morate. 
Their moral must be good. Boucher has no sus- 





tons, his sword and his hat ! 


picion of this: he is always naughty, and never 


But let us return to the ordonnance, the com- | attaches us, Greuse is always honest, and the 


plete grouping of the personages. We can and | 
we ought to sacrifice a little to technical art. How | 
much I do not know; but for me it must not be at | 
the smallest expense of expression or in the effect | 
of the subject. Touch me, astonish me, torture | 
me, make me thrill, weep, shudder, or feel indig- | 
nant at first: you may gratify my eyes afterwards | 
if you can, Every action has several instants ; | 
but I have said, and now repeat it, the artist has | 
only one, whose duration is that of a single glance | 
of the eye. Nevertheless, as the face which has | 
been showing suffering, followed now by joy, will 
offer the passion of the present moment mixed 
with the remains of the passion it has succeeded, 
there may be also at the moment chosen by the 
artist, either in attitude, or in character, or in| 
action, traces yet remaining of a preceding mo- 
ment. 

A more or less complicated system of things does 
not change altogether in an instant; a fact well 
known to the man who is acquainted with nature, 
and who has the sentiment of the true: but that 
which he knows also is that with these mixed 
figures, these undecided personages, helping only 
by halves the general effect, that effect loses on | 


crowd press round his pictures. I would venture 
to say to Boucher, “If thou art painting but 
for rakes of eighteen, thou art right, my friend ; 
continue thy nudities; but for respectable people 
and for me it is in vain they bring thee into 
the best light of the ‘Salon:’ we will leave 
thee there, and hunt out, in an obscure corner, this 
charming Russian of Le Prince, and this young, 
honest, innocent godmother standing by his side. 
Do not be deceived: that face of hers would 
seduce me of a morning into some weakness 


sooner than all thy impurities. I do not know 


where thou goest to find them, but it must be 
impossible to remain there for a man who values 
his health.” 

I am not over nice. I read now and then my 
Petronius. Horace’s satire Ambubajarum pleases 


'me at least as much as another. I know three- 


fourths of the little, infamous madrigals of Catul- 
lus by heart. When I am at home with my 
friends, and my head warms a little under white 
wine, I cite without a blush an epigram of Fer- 
rand. I pardon the poet, the painter, the sculp- 
tor, nay, the philosopher, an instant or so of 
humour and folly ; but I cannot allow the artist 


the side of interest what it gains on the side of to be constantly going there for his tints, and 
variety. What is it that subjugates my imagina- perverting the aim of the arts. One of the most 


tion? It is the concurring opinion of the mul-| 


beautiful lines of Virgil, and one of the most 


titude. I cannot hold back when all the world beautiful principles of the imitative art is this :— 


seems inviting me. My eyes, my arms, my soul, | 
direct themselves in spite of myself where I see | 
their eyes, their arms, and their soul. I should be | 


“ Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.”’ 


It ought to be written on the door of every 


better pleased, therefore, were it possible to recoil | lier :-— 


at the moment of action; to gather energy, and to | 
make my spring disembarassed from all that is | 
unnecessary. And unless the contrast be sublime, 
@ rare work, I will have nothing to do with what- | 
ever is superfluous: when the contrast is sublime | 
the scene changes, and the superfluous becomes its 
principal subject. 

I cannot tolerate, unless it be in some apotheosis, 
or other subject of pure fancy, the mixture of the 
allegorical and the real. I see, as I write, the 
admirers of Rubens shudder: but what of that, if 
good taste and truth smile on me ? 

_This mixture of the allegorical and the real 
gives to history the air of a romance ; and, to speak 
out, this defect disfigures, as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, most of the compositious of Rubens. I do 
not understand them. What sort of a figure is it 
which contains a bird’s nest, a Mercury, the rain- 
bow, the Zodiac, Sagittarius in the bed-chamber, 





“Here the unfortanate find eyes Which weep for them.”’ 


It is to render virtue amiable, vice odious, ridi- 
cule striking, that the honest man takes up the 
pen, the pencil, or the chisel. Is there a rascal 
in society bearing within the consciousness of 
some secret infamy? Here he finds his punish- 
ment. Without thinking of it genius places him 
in the pillory. It judges him; places him under 
his own cross-examination. It is in vain that 
he is embarrassed, blanches, stammers: he is com- 
pelled to subscribe to his own sentence. Should 
bis walk lead him to the Salon, let him fear to look 
upon the pitiless canvas. It is the privilege of paint- 
ing also to celebrate, to eternize great and beau- 
titul actions, to honour virtue when unfortunate, 
and discredited, to stigmatize happy and honoured 
vice, to alarm tyrants. Show me Commodus 
Siven to the beasts; let me see him upon the 
canvas, torn and crackling in their teeth. Make 


The truth is that we ought to meditate well on | speak 


me hear the savage joy that wildly triumphs over 
his corpse. Avenge the good man against the 
wicked, against the gods, against the fates. 
Anticipate, if you can, the judgments of pos- 
terity ; or, if the courage fail you, paint me at 
least the judgments which she es already given. 
Reverse against a fanatical people the ignominy 
with which they have pretended to cover those 
who have instructed and made know to them 
the truth. Spread before me the sanguinary 
scenes of fanaticism. Teach princes and peoples 
what they are to expect from all such preachers 
of falsehood. Why shall you also not be among 
the teachers of mankind, our consolers under the 
evils of life, the avengers of crime, the rewarders 
of virtue? Do you not know,— 
* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quee 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator ?”” 

Your personages are mute, I admit; but they 
make me speak and converse with myself. 

There are two kinds of composition—the pic- 
turesque and the expressive. I value little the 
artist’s disposing his figures with the happiest 
effects of light if they are like individuals who 
have lost themselves in some public promenade, or 
like the animals a landscape painter gives at 
the feet of his mountains, 

Every “expressive” composition may be, at the 
same time, picturesque, and when it has all the 
expression of which it is susceptible, it is suffi- 
ciently picturesque, and I felicitate the artist 
when he has not sacrificed common sense to the 
mere pleasure of the organ. When he acts 
otherwise, I exclaim, as when I hear some eloquent 
er talking nonsense, “ You speak well, but 
don’t know what you are saying.” 

Beyond doubt some subjects are unfruitful ; but 
it is only to the common-place artist that they are 
common. Everything is unfruitful to the barren 
head. In your opinion, is a priest dictating a 
homily to his secretary an interesting subject ? 
Yet look at what Carle Vanloo has made of it! It 
is beyond all question the simplest and most beau- 
tiful of all his sketches, 

It has been asserted that the ordonnance is in- 
separable from expression; but it seems to me 
that we can have disposition without expression, 
and that uothing, indeed, is so common. Expres- 
sion, without disposition, I think a rarer thing, 
particularly when I consider that the smallest 
superfluous accessory injures expression, be it 
only a dog, a horse, a corner of a column, or an 
urn.* 





THE CONDITION OF THE POOR IN 
TOWNS. 


The state of our town poor results from the con- 
dition in which they are placed, their previous 
training, opportunities, and temptations. The 
great power of self-guidance, so slowly perfected 
in us all, they only possess imperfectly. The cul- 
ture they receive, the active sympathy manifested 
for them by classes above their own, : bow not suf- 
ficiently supplement their deficiencies. Looking 
out, like ourselves, on the great universe of God, 
they do it under circumstances less favourable— 
much less favourable than could be desired for ap- 
propriating the spiritual, the divine influences ever 
streaming in upon them as upon us all. The 
habitations of the town poor are very wretched. 
Many of those in Belfast and Dublin are old, damp, 
unclean—in short, utterly unfitted for decent hu- 
man occupation, The poverty of many of the 
town poor, leaving no choice of residence, too 
often brings them into unavoidable contact with 
the most reckless and degraded of our species. 
Even where new habitations, or streets of habita- 
tions are erected, the cupidity of speculators leaves 
the room-spaces too narrow, and the provisions for 
ventilation and cleanliness of the most insufficient 
description. I have long thought that the erection 
of dwellings for the poor should be placed under 
some sort of municipal or other control. Whether 
houses for the poor be thus seen to or not, it is 
desirable to prevent persons with accommodations 
insufficient even for themselves from taking in 
lodgers. The minimum of house-accommodation 
for married persons with families should consist of 
a living-room with three sleeping-chambers,—one 
for the parents, the other two for the young men 
and women of the family, severally. It is greatly 
prejudicial to moral interests and to health when 
the sexes, without any means of separation or 
desirable appliance, spend their lives day and night 
together. For the most part there is no attempt 
at, because there is no facility for, isolation,—no 
possible privacy. How can religious or other de- 
sirable influences adequately prevail, when the cir- 








* To be continued. 
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cumstances of the people are such as to militate 
coun their introduction? Most certain is it 
that the condition of the homes of the working 
classes is often very adverse to all true elevation, 
the health of body and soul. What disease would 
be prevented, what crime, what wearing discom- 
fort, what degradation, were the dwellings of the 
working classes only adequate to the real require- 
ments of the occupants! 

I shall not here enlarge on the want of suffi- 
cient water, gas, and light supplies, the paucity of 
space, the insecurity against fire, the various in- 
flictions that outrage the sense of purity and 
order, which, however perverted and defaced, 
subsist in us all; the imperfect arrangements 
for heating, for cooking, for washing, for per- 
sonal and household cleanliness ; but shall proceed 
at once to consider a want that leads to yet 
greater physical suffering and loss than any 
other single, or, perchance, collective material 
influence together. I speak of the absence of 
ventilation—of night-ventilation in particular— 
the so pregnant source of disease and death. 
For I look upon the exclusion of a pure atmo- 


an almost nominal charge ; for I do not approve of 
mothers leaving their houses to the prejudice of 
their little ones, taxing their too-often enfeebled 
physical powers, to wash in public washhouses, 
when it can be so much more cheaply and ef- 
fectively done for them than by them. As it is, 
the accumulated foulnesses in and around the 
houses of the poor are not only hurtful in them- 
selves, but too rapidly exhaust the invaluable 
agency of ozone or allotropic oxygen, that electri- 
fied oxygen supplied by a bounteous nature for 
the purification of the abodes of man, It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the sewerage is every- 
where deficient about the houses of the poor. 
Feculant matters, sweepings, animal waste, offen- 
sive to the moral and physical sense, lumber in 
the gutters, or finding their way into the sewers, 
taint the atmosphere at every turn. 

Rivers running through towns, in place of being 
allowed to flow with the limpid purity bestowed 
by a beneficent Providence, are converted into 
mere conduits of feculence, which, when their out- 
lets happen to adjoin, are cast upon the sea- 
beaches, and there, mingling with the weed and 





sphere by night as the one efficient and acting 
source of consumption and scrofula. Without a/| 
continuous supply of pure oxygen, in the pro- | 
portion presented by the atmosphere, the effete | 
waste of the body cannot be properly burned off. | 
And if the effete waste be not all burned off, 
the inevitable sequence, as I conceive, is the | 
deposit ofthe residue in the guise of tubercle, | 
either internally in the different forms of con- | 
sumption, or externally in the various aspects of 
scrotula, Every one knows how the poor are | 
decimated by these maladies, That they are so, 
arises from the insufficient supply of oxygen | 
whether during working hours, the hours of re- | 
laxation, and very especially those devoted to 
repose. The difficulty of ventilation is enhanced 
by the evil construction of windows, those in| 
the houses of the town poor in especial. They 
are made to lift, but, in order to avoid the 
pitiful outlay of a few shillings for cords, weights, | 
pulleys, they are not made, as they ought all to’ 
be made, to pull down. The little wooden wedge | 
inserted on each side, to prevent the upper, 
window-sash from descending, viewing it as an) 
impediment to ventilation, has proved the most 
lethal instrument of destruction in the world. 
Every window ought to be made to pull down. | 
Instructions should be issued from masters to | 
their workmen, from parents to their children, | 
from house-owners to their tenants, from doctors ' 
to their patients, from divines to their flocks, to 
pull down the windows of living and sleeping 
chambers at all convenient hours during the 
day, and, invariably, winter and summer, during 


} 
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waste, taint the atmosphere, and more or less affect 
the salubrity of the vicinity. The health of all 
classes, did we but see it, is bound up in one indis- 
soluble alliance. Whatever injures the moral, 
social, physical welfare of the poor is injurious, 
let us be well assured, to the rich also. And what- 
ever benefits the poor man benefits also his wealthy 
brother. Fortunately, means and appliances, 
derived or derivable from chemical science and 
mechanical art, there are at hand enough, and 
more than enough, to remedy some of the evils 


| here adverted to, 


Streets may be constructed of concrete, or stone, 
or metal tramways. Gas and water may be con- 
veyed above ground, as the telegraphic wires are, 
and the rainfall may be led away in the surface- 
gutters, without the necessity of breaking up the 
pavement for any purpose whatever. Sewers, 
those pestilent and abominable contrivances for 
tainting air and water alike, should be abolished. 
Well-paid scavengers, exercising the functions of 
the Indian sweepers, might go from house to 
house, at stated intervals, and remove all and 
every accumulation. 

The waste of every house should be preserved in 
porcelain vessels in chambers set apart, that is to 
say, in covered metal vessels, enamelled with por- 
celain. In similar covered vessels should this 
waste be received and conveyed away. By em- 
ploying the permanganate of soda, or potash, or 
lime, which enjoys the precious property of yield- 
ing allotropic oxygen or ozone, all foul taint and 
offensive emanation is instantly, or almost in- 
stantly, removed. This permanganate of soda, 


the night. There is no other way than this, | itself, is quite cheap, has no foul or trying odour, 
by a door, as it were, direct into the ocean of the | unlike some other deodorizing substances, is per- 
atmosphere which subsists about us, to secure an | fectly innocent, and has, further, the infinitely im- 


ever fresh supply of untainted oxygen, and, as I 
maintain, a more or less perfect immunity from | 
the ravages of scrofulous and consumptive mala- | 
dies. 

The wretched construction of the houses of the 
poor, the utter want of conveniences, the absence 
of the desirable facilities for insuring the requisite 
interior and exterior cleanliness, all militate ex- 
tremely against the physical, and, less directly, 
the moral welfare of the poor. Many of the houses 
are on a level with—some below—the level of the 
street. The wretched mode of constructing the 
public ways—creating a mixture of mud and slush 
at one time, of dusty impurity at another—both 
taint and chill the atmosphere, In summer, this 
dust, co-mingled with the dried-up droppings of 
animals, finds admission through every crevice. 
In winter, dark and ill-smelling exhalations are 
swept into every abode. It would be easy to con- 
struct windows to rise as well as to pull down, 
and, further, to open like French casements, on 
hinges. This would yield the utmost facility for 
cleaning glass with ease and safety, now rendered 
comparatively impervious to light, unless when 
cleansed a little by wind and rain. I know few 
things more than windows with pallid 
children and women inside them; windows ob- 
scured by cobwebs, laden with dust and grime, 
and affording no means for the introduction of an 
untainted atmosphere. It is almost needless to 
say that dwellings of this stamp are unprovided 
with any facilities for the daily bath, even in the 
simple form of the tub or basin bath, and none, 
or next to none, for washing and drying the 
inner garments of the inmates. Municipalities 
should everywhere encourage the erection, or even 
undertake it themselves, of public washhouses, 
where, by means of wrin and washing ma- 
chines and warm closets, the labouring poor might 


portant property of giving out the most powerful 
and efficient disinfectant, namely ozone, in the 
known world. By means of this invaluable prin- 
ciple, the abodes of both rich and poor might be 
freed from physical taints, and the soil, its natural 
and proper outlet, enriched proportionately. The 
accession to human health and comfort, with the 
furtherance of public well-being, thus potentially 
realizable, is hardly to be told in words. 

Very many of our poor have no other clothing 
than what they habitually wear. They have no 
change of outer garments, and commonly a scanty 
supply of inner clothing. Nothing is more fre- 
quent than to see poor men or women returnin 
to their exigent home, dripping with rain, an 
with no prospect of replacing their wet attire. 
They go out and in, during all weathers, with 
coverings ill-suited to the ordinary exigencies of 
physical life, Very rarely has the r man a 

t-coat, or the poor woman a cloth pelisse, 
An umbrella they rarely carry. This deficiency 


say, when p to procure little comforts, “ we 
would rather not, for it may not always be in 
our power to procure them.” The fruits of this 
improvidence, too often the result of necessity, 
are seen in the frequency of rheumatism, bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, and feverish attacks, accruing 
more or less directly from inadequate bodily 
protection. In the youthful poor the conse- 
quences are especially disastrous, the majority of 
ehildren dying in early life, perishing from bron- 
chitis, either as directly superinduced or as oc- 
curing in the course of other diseases, owing to 
inadequate coverings. 

The deficiency in night-coverings, in especial, is 
very great, and very, very injurious. How is 
night ventilation possible where there are not 





have their garments rendered sweet and pure at 


means to insure adequate bodily warmth? As 


is even observable with artisans whose receipts |i 
are comparatively large. They even are wont to/|i 








many poor women go about without a flannel 
under-garment, so it too often happens 
there are beds without blankets, or such poor, 
meagre, shrunk, and threadbare things as do not 
deserve the name. And even of these the supply 
will too often be found reduced to a single one, 
However limited the rewards of labour, it is most 
undoubted that the imperfect culture of the facul- 
ties of self-providence and self-restraint lies at the 
root of very many of the physical distresses of the 
poor, They know little of the value of sums of 
money collectively. They pay high for what they 
procure, and, when it is procured, the slightest 
exi , too often a craving for drink, 
leads them to part with it ; to say nothing of the 
injudicious expenditure of , the sums squan- 
dered by the poor in pa and small, or 
public-houses, would not only go far, if so laid out, 
to place them above immediate destitution, bat 
would furnish large ve resources in the 
as of deferred annuities and life assurance. 
cannot but think that public cooking-houses, 
like public washhouses, would prove a 
advantage to the poor. Such establishments sub- 
sist in different parts of France, and have proved 
of much benefit to the people. The French public 
cooking- houses sell to all comers wholesome viands, 
well cooked, at cost price—that is to say, at the 
cost of the materials, plus the cost of cooking. 
This, however, is reduced to a small tally, by the 
services of acting committees, who purchase by 
tender, keep the accounts, and see to the sales 
and cooking. In Zschokke’s admirable tale of the 
“ Goldmaker’s Village,” there is an account of a 
cooking-house of the kind which I here recom- 
mend. It is obvious enough that the purchase of 
provisions and fuel on a large scale, and cookery 
dealing with masses of material, over one large 
fire, instead of a multitude of small ones, wou 
yield a cheap and superior food supply. In Berlin, 
some years since, the Government set up cooking- 
houses, where an excellent soup or stew, made of 
meat, vegetables, and spice, was sold at three- 
halfpence the quart. In Paris, a speculator be- 
came rich, through his enterprise, selling, as I 
have heard, an excellent dinner, comprising a 
stew of meat and vegetables, a haunch of bread, 
and tumbler of wine for th Three hogs- 
heads of wine are emptied daily. The gains are 
not, perhaps, more than a farthing per head, but 
they have sufficed to enrich the speculator. Nor 
must it be supposed that he furnishes inferior 
fare. Sound meat purchased by the carcase, wine 
in the wood, with bread of which the composition 
is regulated by the Government, and fresh v 
tables, are the materials in which he deals. - 
clusive of public cooking-houses, however, it is 
expedient that every woman—every poor man’s 
wife—should understand the efficient, economical 
preparation of meat, fish, and vegetable stews, so 
as with bread and pulse and the various grains to 
secure the two pounds solid daily sustenance 
essential to efficient life and action, without the 
risk of entailing disease or weakness for the want 
of adequate nourishment. The poor do not know 
how to prepare rice or coffee or chocolate, or 
rather the cocoa-bean, with other cheap and 
efficient articles of daily subsistence. The bread 
supplied to all classes is sadly unfitted for all 
desirable uses. It contains too much water. It 
rejects the bran. Bread should be better baked. 
It ought to contain less water and less salt. 
should be made of sound grain. The bran 
not to be rejected. Very many 
people, of both sexes, now dine, not on meat and 
vegetables and pulse and 
pure water, and perhaps a little good wine or ale, 
bat on a hasty, ill-baked, w whi 
tea. The results of such a 
azote, deficient in t 
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persons addicted to white bread and splashing 
tea, thrice daily, to maintain health and stamina ? 
It is opposed to the requirements of the organism. 
It is opposed to common sense, 

The poor suffer sadly from deficient milk sup- 
plies, even in the Irish towns, and in a coun! 
above most others fitted to furnish unlimi 
quantities of milk food. The town cows are fed 
on chaff, grains, wash of any and all kinds, caleu- 
lated to yield abundant milk from poor, ill-cared 
for, and often diseased cows; and even when 
milk is yielded by country-fed cows, the pump or 
the wayside fountain too often,—I do not say 
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working man’s fare shall prove varied, wholesome, 
substantial, free from adulteration, and of agree- 
able savour, adequate, in short, to enable him to 
perform his work in life without the risk of break- 
ing down from debility or disease ? 

The great standing evil, I conceive, in the con- 
dition of our town poor is, that many of them, if 
they cver had it, have lost all desire for bettering 
their condition. The most potent, or among the 
most potent, of the agencies which raise a man 
above himself and above his fellows, is the desire 
for self-improvement,—self-amendment. If a man 
lose confidence in himself, who or what is to in- 
spire him with it? The isolation in which masses 
of men now live,—the isolation from what is ex- 
cellent and what is good,—is hurtful to their every 
interest. For the poor are, indeed, isolated from 
the rich, the ignorant from the enlightened, the 
unrefined from the refined, those who are excluded 
from goodness and excellence from those who are 
conspicuous for both. Adequate means are not 
taken to raise the poor from the slough. First 
and foremost, the poor man’s dwelling, with all its 
surroundings, should be amended. His household 
state, his personal belongings, must be seen to; 
above all, he ought to be brought into intelligent, 
loving contact with whatever is admirable in na- 
ture or art. 

There are varions measures now before the 
public, the furtherance of which could not but 
prove beneficial. There should be free lending- 
libraries in every locality of, say, a thousand in- 
habitants. Ido not think that there is a free 
lending-library in all Ireland, while there are few 
indeed in either England or Scotland. That which 
subsists through the generous providence of an 
Irishman, in Liverpool, is one of those few. Is the 
diffusion of knowledge, indeed, of less moment 
than gas or water supply? Is there any police 
equal to that created by goodness and intelli- 
gence; Are not rates as justifiable for the fur- 
therance of these as for the direct repression of 
vice and wickedness? Every town should be 
provided with its public baths,—warm for winter, 
eold for summer. Warm-air baths, so beneficial 
in colds, chills, rheumatism, could be cheaply 
erected everywhere, as under the able furtherance 
of Dr. Barter, who already has done so much to 
promote them. Each city should have its town 
parks. In Belfast, the whole space from the city 
to Holywood, now a noisome salt-water marsh, 
offensive to every sense,—a standing disgrace to 
the inhabitants, — should be reclaimed, and 
planted with trees and flowers,—converted into a 
public park for the solace and recreation of the 
inhabitants for ever. The slopes of the Black 
Mountain and of Devis, easily and quickly acces- 
sible from the centre of Belfast by the New 
Crumlin-road, might also, at little expense, be 
converted into a town park, little, if at all, infe- 
rior to the Carlton Hill and Arthur’s Seat, in 
Edinburgh. But museums embodying the won- 
derful in nature should be constantly open to the 
working man, his wife, and child, in every town. 
Galleries replete with artistic copies of sculptured 
and pictorial excellence, with chromo-lithographs, 
schools of art, of science, and of industry, ought 
everywhere to abound. Music is so great a solace 
that expressest means should be taken at once for 
the direct cultivation of this art, and for making 
the people acquainted with the works of the best 
composers. Why not maintain, at public expense, 
in every town, a town band, as well as town con- 
stables and a town watch? Sunday and week- 
day every possible facility should subsist for im- 
parting health, recreation, and instruction to the 
people. The public galleries, the town parks, 
everywhere open, every day of the seven, on the 
Continent, to the people,—so gratefully and be- 
comingly made use of there,—afford a standing 
example to us to go and do likewise ; for every- 
thing that raises man above himself, that points 
to the beautiful and the good, that leads the heart 
end the understanding to the Divine source of all 
excellence, is the very, the especial instrument for 
bettering the condition of our kind.* 





THAMES EMBANKMENT AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, 

As the era of metropolitan improvements has 
actually begun, it is most important to note, that, 
in any change of the width of our noble river, due 
regard be had to general effect; not only to form 
a picturesque coup d’wil from whichever side 
viewed ; but to preserve, and rather to increase, the 
healing effects of a wide expanse in that position 
which is the very best for the aeration of a great 
city,—the natural course of its fluvial tide. 


* By Dr. M’Cormac. Read at the Congress of the 
Social Science Association. 





fields, the Temple Gardens, and the numerous 
squares; these are so denominated, and with 
reason: they are quantum valeant reserves for 
volumes of air less contaminated by sewage, and 
the countless exhaustions of the vital and ethereal 
principle; but what signifies all our looses and 
spaces, when contrasted with the majestic expanse 
stretching from Westminster to London Bridge ? 
What an extent have we here? and from the 
slimy margins of the flood there may be reserved, 
without prejudice to the natural waterway, more 
than all the squares and open spaces of London 
can now make up, even inclusive of the grave- 
yards, 

Nine principal squares, together with the 
Temple Gardens, Lincoln’s-inn, yards, and closes ; 
the Tower, the Charter House, and Christ’s Hos- 
pital, containing about 120 acres,—these are so 
many air cisterns, or reserves, for the relief of 
breathing mortality. But the majestic river, 
together with open spaces filled, levelled, and 
planted, as saved from the now fetid regions, 
would present an expanse, more varied, healthful, 
and gorgeous, than any other city so far inland 
could parallel. The river breeze must impart a 
vitality, whilst the varied and incessant com- 
mercial intercourse on the stream would add an 
interest to a picture the most glorious and 
sublime. 

An allusion to this subject in last week’s 
Builder suggested the propriety of keeping the 
reserves clear of shops and houses of business, but 
recommended that the Royal Academy and the 
New Courts of Law should be built on the newly- 
created soil. Why, these two structures, if duly 
carried out to the proper extent, would occupy 
one fall third part of the whole area to be ac- 
quired. But only fancy what an obstruction such 
buildings must interpose to the river, from what- 
ever quarter regarded. These buildings must be 
not only of great extent, but of imposing alti- 
tude; so that if once founded there, it would be 
of little consequence in what manner the intervals 
were filled up, whether by shops, private houses, 
or stores. 

The grand desideratum is to keep the acquired 
spice as open as possible, to make it every way 
tributary to public convenience ; but, above all, to 
make it ornamental, and to plant forest trees (the 
plane, aad such as suit the position), and to inter- 
pose verdure wherever a turf will germinate. 

We take it for granted that the great arterial 
sewer will be formed here, for the relief of the 
Strand and Fleet-street line,—that the quay walls 
will be of the most ornamental but still simple 
character,—that a grand causeway will extend 
from end toend,—and that a railway willcontribute 
also to the relief of our main streets, which are 
congested with traffic almost to stagnation ; but 
it can tend to no object but that of a hungry thrift 
to devote the space, which the last resource of 
ingenuity wrests from the too-long neglected river, 
to the location of shops, and further rival houses 
of trade. 

Whether tidal docks are necessary is a question 
to be settled by the value of wharfage claims: 
those of the Pool and the East and West India 
Docks are certainly grievous nuisances in their 
localities ; but two docks, for small barges, acces- 
sible twice in every tide, might be so constructed 
as not to be offensive; openings being made at 
either end to admit the scour of the tide occasion- 
ally. 

The state of the river for the last two years has 
been much improved, and the new system of sew- 
age bids fair to restore the stream, if not toa 
state of actual purity, at least to its former con- 
dition of pellucid tolerableness. Those who 
remember its pollution for several years back may 
not frequent, as we did of yore, its floating baths ; 
but still, for all purposes of health and recreation, 
we may fairly expect that the newly-embanked 
tide, when rdleel af London’s tributary sewage, 
will again allow the various finny tribes to re- 
occupy their long deserted haunts. 

What motive could actuate any corporate or 
governmental body to let out for building in shop 
sites that common which may be gleaned from the 
river’s natural bed ? That common is the people's 
right : it is nature’s reserve, kept as a remedy 
for redundant population, and sacred at a crisis 
when the resort became not only expedient but 
inevitable. 

No consideration could justify the further pack- 
ing and cramming this space with an extension of 
choked lanes and avenues: the imposition of a 
single block of towering architecture would be a 
base perversion of the accident which now presents 
itself for the public weal and the adornment of the 





mighty metropolis. 








Talk of the lungs of London !—Lincoln’s-inn- 





As for site for the law offices, why the very best 
that could be selected is that choked and funereal 
quarter already selected, between -lane, 
the Strand, and Carey-street; for that would open 
out and adorn a foul and central blain on London. 

The grand occasion for embellishing London is 
at hand: let it not be marred by littleness of 
design ; but, above all, not by paltriness of pur- 
pose. 

No commission has ever done anything great 
yet for the State. The sewage structure, and that 
alone, is the result of our present representatives ; 
but that was matter not only of necessity, but 
of compulsion ; for without it the life-breath of 
the population became extinct. As these archi- 
tectural tyros have built a palace for themselves, 
at a cost of some 4,000/. a year, it may possibly 
be inferred that the next exploit may repay the 
State for the outlay. 

In Leicester-square, erst the abode of estrays, 
children of the most tasteful of empires, we have 
an example, ona small scale, of outrageous Gothish 
spoliation: this only relic of George II. wasa 
pleasing wilderness, but is a lumber-yard! Would 
any legal denizen of Boswell- or Cook’s-court de- 
sire to assimilate Lincoln’s-inu-fields to such a 
wild scheme of desolation? ‘Then, again, as to 
the saving of purchase-money for old ruins in 
Clement-Danes, surely the embellishment of the 
Strand—the clearing away of obscene courts 
between that and St. Mary-le-Strand Church, the 
greater convenience and accessibility of the Law- 
offices, and the excision of Temple-bar and the 
straits (of this aneurism from the heart of Lon- 
don), would amply repay the outlay. 

The best chance left in this crowded metropolis, 
to make it healthy, is to expurgate the river, and 
to open out its margins: at the same time, if the 
opportunity be lost for giving scenic effect to the 
colossal works now projected and in progression, 
the occasion can never recur. QUONDAM, 





ST. MARY REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 

THE restoration of this noble church proceeds 
steadily and satisfactorily, though slowly, and more 
show ia now made by comparatively small expendi- 
ture than was at first the case. Amongst those who 
have interested themselves in distinct portions of 
the work, the freemasons of the city of Bristol 
had undertaken the restoration of the north-east 
corver of the Lady Chapel, and on the 28th ult. a 
grand assemblage of the brethren took place on 
the occasion of laying the last stone of the part 
completed by them. They met, to the number of 
500, in the Exchange (Wood’s fine building), and 
marched thence in full dress, with banners and 
music, to the church, where a choral service was 
performed, and a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Brother Watson, Provincial Grand Chaplain; the 
church being crowded. The procession was then 
reformed, and proceeded to the outside of the 
east end of the church, where the stone was laid 
with masonic ceremony. In a cavity in the stone 
an encaustic plate was placed, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription, indented :— 

“Saint Mary Redcliff.’’ 
North East Corner of Lady Chapel. 


Restored by the Freemasons of Bristol, 
This Stone laid 28th August, 1861. 


Henry Shute—Prov. Grand Master. 

Wm. Ang. Fred. Powell—Deputy Prov. Grand Master. 
James Willway—Prov. Grand Sen. Warden. 
John Linter—Prov. Grand Jun. Warden. 

Rev. Richard Marsh Watson— Prov. Grand Chaplain. 
Samuel E. Taylor—Prov. Grand Treasurer. 
Henry Merrick—Prov. Grand Secretary. 

James Alan Randall— Prov. Grand Supt. of Works. 








Odiarne Coates Lane, Esq.—Mayor of Bristol. 
Rev. Canon Madan—Vicar of St. Mary Redcliff. 
W. A. F. Powell, Church- 
Wm. Proctor wardens. 
T. Proctor, Alderman, Chairman of the Restoration Com. 
Geo. Godwin, Architect, F.R.S. 
William Rice, Mason. 

The official dignitaries having taken up their 
position, the rifle band played the National 
Anthem, after which the Rev. Bro, Watson offered 
up an appropriate prayer. The director of the 
ceremonies, Bro. C. H. Lowe, then read the in- 
scription on the plate aloud, and it was then 
adjusted in its place on the stone by the D.P.G.M. 
Bro. W. A. F. Powell. The P.G.M. was then 
handed the horn containing the ears of corn, some 
of which he sprinkled over the stone and plate; 
and afterwards, having received the chalice, poured 
a libation of wine on it : the D.P.G.M. then added 
some oil, and the P.G.M. besprinkled the stone 
with salt. The P.G.M. then tried the stone with 
the square and level, and said, “I declare this 
stone to be true, trusty, and ect.” A silver 


trowel was handed to him, with which he laid 
some mortar on the top of the stone. The stone 
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was then raised opposite to its niche in the wall, 
and adjusted there by Mr. Rice and his assistants. 
The architect handed the P.G.M. a mahogany 
mallet, with which the latter struck the stone two 
or three times, and then declared it properly laid. 
Another prayer was offered up and the 100th 
Psalm sung, the rifle band accompanying. The 
Grand Master then pronounced the benediction, 
and made a short address. The procession then 
returned to the Exchange. 

Three of the windows in the Lady Chapel have 
been filled with excellent stained glass, — the 

t east window, and a window on the north 
side, both by Wailes, and a window on the south 
side by O’Connor. The latter, which has for 
subject “Christ blessing little Children,” is a 
memorial, erected by subscription, of the late 
Mr. William Hall, of Redcliff parish, who devoted 
much time during his life to the superintendence 
of the schools there. The east window, repre- 
senting the “Offering of the Wise Men,” is in 
memory of the late Alderman Lucas, of Bristol. 
The north window is in memory of Miss Lucas, 
his daughter, and was set up by her friend, Miss 
Hobson. These last must be reckoned amongst 
the most successful works of the artist, and are 
especially noticeable for expression, brilliancy, and 
finish. Mr. O’Connor’s window has also fine quali- 
ties, less observable in the figures of the children 
than elsewhere. 

After the ceremony, there was a dinner at the 
“White Lion” Hotel, whereat many speeches 
were made, and much good will was expressed to- 
wards the restoration. The Mayor of Bristol, 
the High Sheriff, the Sheriff of Gloucester, Col. 
Tynte, M.P., Mr. W. Powell, Mr. W. Proctor, 
and many others, to the number of 150, were 
present. 





SANITARY PROGRESS IN ISLINGTON. 


From the report issued by the vestry for 1860 
it appears that the new works constructed 
throughout the year cousist of 478 feet of sewer 
and 926 feet of 12-inch pipe-sewer; 52 gullies ; 
256 galvanized shackle flap traps; 9 pipe connec- 
tions; 65 pipe junctions, and one urinal. This 
has been done at a cost of 8731, 2s. 64d. Sewers 
and drains have been repaired at a cost of nearly 
4001. The actual cost of clearing sewers, gullies, 
urinals, &c., was 1,505/. 10s. 10d. The charge 
for water supply was only 53/.1s.14d. Besides 
the works constructed by them were others com- 
pleted at private expense ; including diversions of 
sewers by the Metropolitan Railway Company and 
improved drainage of houses in Highbury-terrace, 
by which drains, open ditches, and cesspools were 
abolished ; the whole comprising 10,085 feet of 
sewer and pipe; which, together with the side 
entrances, cost 4,217/. In the drainage of 637 
houses there was used 53,709 feet of pipes of 
various dimensions, at a cost®of 3,852/.; making 
the total of works paid for by parties ultra the 
parish 8 0692. 

The portion of the high-level sewer which 
passes through this parish has been completed, 
and the main body of the water diverted into the 
covered channel ; and the contractors are engaged 
in forming collateral sewers. The Hackney brook 
has thus been abolished, and other improvements 
have thereby been effected. 

726 new buildings have been submitted and re- 
ported on; and with one exception the buildings 
have been erected in accordance with the directions 
of the committee, both as regards drainage and 
building line. In the exception alluded to the 
building was erected beyond the regular line of 
frontage, without the permission of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. After numerous com- 
munications with that Board, the builder, and the 
vestry, the building was demolished, and set back 
to the regular line by the owner. 

The number of men employed on the roads, in- 
cluding two foremen, amounted to seventy, and 
the cost of their wages amounted to 2,678. 8s. 1d. 
The amount paid for Guernsey and other granite, 
granite siftings, flints, ballust, noggin, hard rub- 
bish, and core, was 4,001/, Os. 8d. The total cost 
of the mason and paviors’ work was 2, 690/. 17s. 54d., 
and the total charge upon the rate for scavenging 
aud carting was 10,645/. 16s. 24d.; for road 
watering, 1,913/. 18s. 6d, 

The supply of gas for street-lamps, by the Im- 
perial Company, at 4/, 12s. 6d. per lamp a year, 
cost 9,859/. Os. 5d.; and the Chartered Company, 
45/.; in all, 9,9047, Os, 5d. There are other 
items; but the whole amount received in the 
year mentioned, on account of poor-rate, sewers, 
lighting, general district church accounts, church- 


amount, which requires to be very judiciously 
expended, 

The report the same year, by Dr. Ballard, has 
particular interest. That gentleman remarks 
that, at the last census, the population of the 
parish amounted to 155,291; the ten years which 
have just elapsed having added the extraordinary 
number of 59,962 persons to the population. This 
is an increase of 5 per cent. each year upon the 
population of the preceding one. Assuming this 
rate to have been uniform throughout the ten 
years ; the population of each may be readily cal- 
culated in the same way as the accumulation of 
capital at compound interest. The following 
table shows the population of Islington thus esti. 
mated at the spring of each year, from 1856 to 
1860 :— 
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Dr. Ballard observes that nothing can be more 
satisfactory than these results of the battle against 
unsanitary influences; and that Islington stands 
ir respect to the mode of increasing its popula- 
tion in a remarkable position. During the ten 
years, from 1851 to 1861, the increase of the 
population by immigration of strangers is one- 
fourth less than the natural increase by the excess 
of births over deaths, in Islington, during the five 
years of Dr. Ba)lard’s official connection with the 


increase. Of course, whatever sanitary advan- 
tages the older residents of the parish have en- 


selves the results of those less sanitary conditions 
in which they have hitherto dwelt, and which 
render the general death-rate of England 220 in 
the 10,000. “No one,” says the medical officer, 
“can study the table 1 have given above, without 
seeing three things :—first, that, notwithstanding 
our growth by immigration, our death-rate has 
been comparatively low, viz, 202 per 10,000; 
secondly, that whenever in the five years the 
death-rate has risen, it has been in connection 


out (see years 1858 and 1860); thirdly, that, in 


the course of the year, even these strangers incor- | 


porated into our community derive the benefit of 


ished death-rate (comparing the death-rate of 
1859 with that of 1858). Were our increase to 
be simply or mainly that by birth, it is probable 
that our death-rate would not exceed 190 in the 
10,000.” 

The above accounts are very satisfactory, inas- 
mach as they show a movement in the right 
direction. There, however, remains still much to 
be done in this extensive parish; and the success 
which has been the result of sanitary measures 
should lead to renewed exertions against the 
enemy which is so destructive to health and life. 
Those spots which are thickly inhabited, and 
which may easily be discovered by the increased 


death-rate reported by the registrar-general, | 


should be carefully watched ; and strenuous efforts 
made to perfect the drainage, paving, Xc., of 
those localities. 





WORKS ON THE ARTS. 

Mr. WEALE bas issued a second edition of the 
remarkable list of works on the fine and construc- 
tive arts in which he has been concerned, and pre- 
faces it with some observations which we willingly 
publish :— 

“| know of no printed registry of works on the 
fine and useful arts of an individual publisher ex- 
cept those lists issued at intervals by the vendors 
of the literature of art. I believe that there is 
nothing extant that will show the cost, either at 
home or abroad,—satisfactorily setting them forth 
and their periods of publication,—of works ap- 
proaching, as the following pages attempt to ex- 
plain, the expenditure of nearly a quarter of a 








wardens, &c,, was 114,273/. 12s. 74d.,—a large| 


million of money. 


joyed, the new comers every year bring in them- | 


with the increased influx of strangers from with- | 


the sanitary advantages afforded them in a dimin- | 





My publishing career has been a labour of love. 
It has, nevertheless, been a struggle made in the 
best period of my existence. It has been inces- 
santly the work of early and late hours, and of 
intense anxiety, without the financial aid of any 
one or any body of men. Many works here found 
enumerated would never have seen the light but 
for the persevering efforts used in obtaining 
them, in some cases unsuccessfully so.* I men- 
tion thus much not from any maudlin spirit, but 
to state that mine is not a singular instance of the 
privation, and in some cases deprivation, of pro- 
perty, of many that have passed and are passing 
away from us, who in the field of literature stre- 
nuously followed the publishing ession. 

It is also as well to say that if I speak to the 
world, so do I pronounce to my brethren that the 
beneficent interests of our country demand indi- 
vidual exertions in our calling, as it does commonly 
with most things; and, as a stimulus to the rising 
man, I would advise, if they will excuse my doing 
as in this case I have done, by giving an exposition 
of their publishing career—no doubt better than 
I can possibly have done it myself—as an initiatory 
effort. This will be the best answer that can be 
made to the slur too frequently flang about dis- 
couragingly of the book-publishing business. 

Doubtlessly some few men get rich who have by 
intcvest or fashion unbounded patronage; but the 
mass must be content to leave the world, after 
the long toil, nearly as they began it; and, as it 
frequently happens, the most enterprising and 
useful, but less fortunate, are in a less happy con- 
dition than their neighbours. 

As to those books in the list marked with an 
asterisk,—the expense of them was defrayed by 
their several authors. The amounts of the costs 
of each of the other works were made as near «s 
the several expenses could be ascertained; and 
although in many cases they are but an approsi- 
mation, yet they may be considered as nearly 
approximating— 
| Expended on account of authors.... £29,605 0 0 


| Expended at the sole cost of the pub- 
BahOE ccc rcncccsssvecencssceccers 269,502 0 0 








£239,197 © o” 





parish. The increase by immigration was absolutely -- 
one and a third times greater then that by natural | 


* “Sometime after the occupancy of the chair by James 
| Walker, Esq., F.R.S., as president of the lastitation of 
Civil Engineers, I had the honour of proposing to him the 
| scheme of publishing annually such approved papers as 
were read at the meetings of the members on subjects 
of civil and mechanical engineering. Mr. Walker, having 
| 80 much the interest at heart for the welfare of the Insti- 
| tation, read my proposition at the next meeting of the 
| council, and urged the adoption of it. The council at 
| once entered into a negotiation with me for carrying that 
object into effect; the president, the secretary (Captain 
Gascoigne, R.A.), and the publisher having all and equally 
the one desire. The first volume soon appeared and gave 
much satisfaction, to the members and to the British and 
foreign public, of its efficiency in the engraving, printing, 
| paper, and binding: every means were taken, and at con- 
siderable risk on my to circulate the volume in all 
parts of the world. At that time the lustitution held their 
meetings at a small house in Canncn-row, Westminster. 
The result of the efforts made by the president and the 
publisher of the volume, upwards of fifty civil and me- 
chanical engineers shortly after joined the Institution. 
The terms cf my proposition were as follows: That the 
| president, vice-president, and council should form a pub- 
lishing committee of five gentlemen to select papers and 
drawings to make a first volume, to be published in 4to 
size ; the large drawings to be reduced to the size of the 
book, either as single or folding plates, all of which were 
to be placed in my hands for the production of the volume, 
and every expense, i.e. engravings on copper, woodcuts, 
| printing, paper, binding, advertising, &c. should be de- 
frayed by me; moreover, I additiovally proposed to give, 
| without charge, 250 bound copies for distribution to the 
| members of the Institution. The enterprise of this vo- 
| lume was happily and agreeably, with the able assista 
of the president and » brought toaclose. Not 
so with volume ii., which did not appear till two years 
| afterwards, at an additional expense of cost of making the 
| drawings and the presentation of 300 copies, instead of 
250 as in the former case. Grasping men, then making 
| very large annual incomes by their profession, prevailed 
| in the council; and, in arranging for the third volume, 
| ungenerously heaped upon me their malice by taking it to 
| apother house, and committing the expenses of it to the 
cost of the Institution, whose printed returns of the time 
plainly set forth: Vol. i. paid its expenses and a five pcr 
cent. interest on the money expended ; vol. ii., although 
now many years published, has but just paid its expense~, 
without the production of any interest on the outlaying 
cost. If the evil-doers had not checked the zeal origi- 
nally manifested by the then president, twenty volumes 
at least by this time would have been published, showing 
the brilliant exploits and genius of the civil engineers «f 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Again : | am constrained to notice the short-sightedness 
of another institution. I made some time afterwards a 
similar proposition to the Institute of British Architects tu 
that originally made to the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
In my intercourse with foreign architects I havefound that 
they held our professors of architecture as being smail in 
conception and bigoted in design. I was desirous of re- 
moving these impressions by proposing the publication of 
an annual volume that should contain fifty engravings, 
with descriptive text : these objects would show the foreign 
architects that we had equal, anu in many ca-es superior, 
talent to those whose works are so conspicuously exhi- 
bited in their public streets; but our edifices are less seen 
by the stranger, and cannot always for the same reason 
be appreciated. Sech works would have been excelient 
examples for the rising a-pirant; but my proposition met 
| & negative, and fell to the ground.” 
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REVOLUTION IN GASMAKING. 


Ma. Joux Lzstre has patented a process for 
the manufacture of gas, which appears to contain 
oh wens of great alteration in — t 
system. It consists in so arranging works as 
to employ in the manufacture the hydrocarbon 
products of coal obtained by ing such sub- 
stances at a low temperature, whereb patentee 
is enabled to dispense with the machinery and 

used for purifying illuminating gas ob- 


densed form in place of in the state of gases ; then, 
when necessary, the resulting fluids are purified, 
and then such fluids are subjected to the action of 
heat in a finely-divided state in retorts or vessels, 
to convert them into gas, which is conveyed into 
gasometers such as heretofore used at gas works, 
in order that the same may be distributed there- 
from, as practised. 

The coal or bituminous mineral is introduced 
into a cylindrical retort, broken up into small 
pieces, and the products evolved pass off to the 
condensing apparatus, which is constantly kept 
cool by water, and the condensed hydrocarbon 
products are received into a suitable receiver or 
vessel. 

In order to convert the liquid into gas, it is 
caused to drop into a retort or vessel heated to a 
good red heat, and the gas is conveyed from the 
retort into gasometers of the ordinary construc- 
tion, from which the illuminating gas is supplied 
to the gas mains. 

One result would be, that gas-works will be 
rendered less objectionable in any neighbourhood. 
By this means, too, all the refuse coal which is now 
completely wasted at the pit’s mouth may be 
distilled into oil at the collieries. “This fluid may 
be further purified from sulphur and other dele- 
terious substances on the spot where it is made, 
whence it could be carried up to London, and con- 
verted into gas in the space of a few minutes. The 
advantages of this would be:—the coal, being 
used at the pit’s mouth, would cost a mere trifle ; 
all the troublesome work of distillation and puri- 
fication, with its concomitant evils of poisoning 
the neighbourhood by the offensive odour, could be 

where labour was cheap and ground 
— instead of, as at present, in the heart of 
don ; the expense of carriage of material to 
London would be considerably reduced, as only 
the real gas-making constituent of the coal would 
be ; and lastly, the complicated ma- 
ehinery of plant and hands, with the sickening 
odour with which it is always surrounded, would 
be, in great measure, done away with, no purify- 
apparatus being needed, and the mechanical 
la of converting any quantity of the hydro- 
carbon fluid into gas, being reduced to the capa- 
city of ‘a man and a boy.’” 
For foreign stations, where coal is not obtain- 
able on the spot, the system would seem to offer 
great advantages. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE BERWICKSHIRE 
AND TYNESIDE NATURALISTS’ CLUBS 
AT ALNWICK. 


A very large party of gentlemen met together 
on the 29th ult., attracted, by the permission of 


the Duke of Northumberland, that the clubs 
should be allowed to view the castle, and museums 
within the castle. After a breakfast at the North- 
umberland Arms, a proposal was made by Mr. 
Clay, to raise a sum by subscription to defray 
the expenses of excavating and fencing the valu- 
able Saxon building Dan Edin’s Hall, or 
Woden’s Hall, near Abbey St. Bathans, the 
property of Captain Munro. This was carried. 
The whole party proceeded to the castle, where 
Dr. Bruce pointed out the leading features of the 
restorations ; and showed where, in excavating the 
soil to open out the bases of the postern tower, 
the foundations of the ancient “bakehouse, 
slaughter-house, priest-house, and midden” had 
recently been uncovered. Descent into the lower 
regions of the kitchens was made; the noble pro- 
portions of which, no less than the complicated 
and ingenious machinery which they contained, 
excited the admiration of all; especially of the 
ladies who favoured the y with their com- 
pany His grace having arrived from Foxton 
, to meet the clubs in the Egyptian Museum, 
he ably explained the meaning and uses of some of 
the antiquities; and, in a running discourse, ex- 
plained how, in the system of barter that prevailed 
1m Egypt, it sometimes came to pass that slaves 








were figuratively quartered. The objects offered 
in exchange for a slave—perhaps a _ 
not amounting to more than the fourth part of 
his value, a tally was made of a quarter of a slave, 
and the amount was ye rg made up in 
other objects till the full value was given. His 

pointed out tools that had been in use in the 
so of Joseph and his brethren ; and noticed the 
fact that the same form of tool was pear oe J 
the modern tians to this day. Some bla 
for dyeing ladies’ eyes also elicited interesting 
Se ee ee 
wor 

The president failed not to express the great 
gratification his grace’s kind reception had given 
both the clubs; and a vote of thanks was most 
gratefully accorded. Before the duke withdrew, 
the president formally announced to him that he 
had, that morning, been elected a member of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

The intending to visit Hulne under the 
guidance of Mr. F. R. Wilson, made their first halt 
before the only remaining portion of the once 
extensive Alnwick Abbey—the gateway. Travers- 
ing the Abbey grounds, they emerged into Hulne 
park ; and, passing on theirroad the famous trysting- 
tree and the Lady’s Well, they next arrived at the 
ruined abbey of Hulne. The larger proportion of 
the party made the ascent of Brislee Tower ; where, 
every condition being favourable, a delightful 
prospect of the Cheviot country, and the fertile 
vale of the Aln, was enjoyed. At the forest gate 
the party lingered before another attraction of a 
different character,—an ancient cist, which the 
duke had allowed to remain untouched for the in- 
spection of the clubs. On the road back to the 
town, Mr. Wilson pointed out another remarkable 
object,—the quarry from which 60,000 tons of 
stone have been taken for the new works at 
the castle. The party, under the guidance of 
Mr. Tate, i the basaltic whin sill; which, 
at Ratcheugh Crag, is intruded between lime- 
stone and shales; and, as well, visited the site of 
the camp on Peppermoor, in which oats of new 
varieties have sprung up. 

0s, after these long rambles at the North- 
umberland Arms once more, 117 members of the 
clubs sat down to dinner. Mr. Milne Home, 
president of the Berwick Naturalists’ Club, and 
Dr. Johnson, of Sunderland, president of the Tyne- 
side Club, directed the proceedings of the clubs. 
Some valuable papers were read. 





A COURT OF HIGH-CLASS DECORATIVE 
ART. 


Tue National Committee of Architecture, with 
the sanction of her Majesty’s Commissioners, have 
appointed a sub-committee for the purpose of 
forming a court of High-Class Decorative Art, 
at the International Exhibition, in which shall 
be gathered together the chefs d’euvre of 
all the specified classes of art—excepting sculp- 
ture and painting, these having their own 

eries. The hon. secretary asks us 
to give publicity to this intention, and to invite 
all to whom it may be impossible to send a circu- 
lar to communicate with the committee in Con- 
duit-street at once. We willingly do so, and 
urge such of our readers as it may concern, to 
apply at once. 

It is believed that this will form one of the most 
interesting and attractive courts in the Exhibi- 
tion, and no doubt the exclusive honour of exhi- 
biting in it will be found valuable. 








SOME WEAKNESSES IN MODERN 
SCULPTURE. 


Mr. Epwarp Farxenrr, in his “ Dedalus,” 
reviewed in these pages, when first published,*com- 
ments at some Jength on various statues erected 
in modern times. These comments deserve a 
wider consideration than they may, perhaps, ob- 
tain th h the book itself; that being somewhat 
costly; and, as we are enabled to reproduce his 
illustrations, we have condensed the remarks in 

uestion, and print them without necessarily en- 

the whole. It will be understood, then, 
that throughout Mr. Falkener is speaking. 

In ancient — there is no extravagance : 
all is characterized by simplicity and grandeur: 
the figures are in repose, except the event requires 
action. The movements of the wise man, says 
Plato, are tranquil: those of the base are extra- 
vagant and irregular. Plutarch censures those 

ing scul of his day, who t ht to 
make a colossal great and powerful by re- 
presenting him with legs striding out, with violent 
attitudes and open mouth. Such parenthyrsus 








* Longman, Green, & Co., London, 





was ever avoided in the best times ; but, on enter- 
ing our abbey once what extravagance of 
action do we not behold? Figures reclining awk- 
wardly in the lap of some ill-understood symbolic 

; the legs and arms ecting over the 
monument ; Cupids and figures rubbing 
their eyes with pretended grief; and, even in our 
more modern groups, the accessorial figures doubled 

, in imitation of those which Michelangelo, and 

other masters of the Florentine school, em- 
dog for the purpose of tee | off their know- 
edge of anatomy; forgetful of the impressive 
maxim,—“ Ars est celare artem.” Nothing can 
be more remarkable than the Greek simplicity 
compared with modern superfluity in this respect. 

In speaking of ancient art, we noticed how a 
statue of Nemesis, by Agoracritus, was made beaul 
tiful as one of Venus. On looking at the ange- 
of Victory recently exhibited in one of our park- 
(Fig. 1), we might suppose that an artist uns 

uainted with the refinements of Greek taste, 
had wished to typify the goddess of vengeance, if 
not of disgust. Instead of beautiful forms we 
find nothing but angular lines. The Grecian 
youths were instructed to walk with gravity, and 
regulate all their movements by the laws of 
elegance and decorum. “The rules of gesture 
and action,” says Quintilian, “ descend to us from 
the heroic ages : they are approved by the greatest 
men of Greece, and by Socrates himself. Plato 
classes them with the useful and necessary qualifi- 
cations of a public man; and Chrysippus has not 
omitted them in his book on the education of 
children.” 

Milizia says that only two instances are known 
of figures being represented sitting with their 
legs crossed. But here we have a female raising 
one of her feet almost to the level of the block on 
which*she is sitting; an attitude the difficulty of 
which will be evident to any one who tries it, 
and at the same time keeps the other foot on 
the narrow ledge beneath. Instead of a soft 
undulating outline, we have nothing but sharp 
angles,—the bent knee, the bent elbow, the bent 
wrist, the turned head, the sharp nipple of the 
breast, and the bent demon-like wings. It is 
sufficient to com this, even in thought, with 
the graceful undulating lines of the Voses de- 
Medici. On looking at it from the left, the 
attitude is such that the right foot, though so 
much elevated, seems to touch the ground: on 
looking at it from the right, the left knee seems 
to reach up to the elbow: in either case one limb 
appears to be of nearly double its proper length. 

e heavy cumbrous forms of drapery also, when 
viewed in front, are incompatible with a figure of 
Victory. Whether we consider the statue as re- 
gards beauty of expression or attitude, we may 
say,—It is not what the Greeks would have done. 

In the earlier times even of pagan idolatry, it 
was not permitted to place the image of man in 
the temple of God; but what can be more unbe- 
coming the reverence of God’s sanctuary than to 
see one statue proudly overtopping his neigh- 
bours, as if of superior dignity and worth ; as is 
witnessed in the statues of Follet and Kemble in 
Westminster Abbey ; where Follet seems rejoicing 
in his size, while Kemble stretches out his neck 
in the vain attempt to attain to the height of his 

mptuous rival ? Pg. 2.) We may almost 
ancy we hear Lucian’s Jupiter Tragcedus declaim- 
ing against the Colossus, “What does he come 
amongst us for—only to disgrace our diminutive 
size, and throw the assembly into confusion ?” * 

A colossal statue is frequently felt to be less an 
honour than a pretension, a pretension not so much 
of the public as of the artist. In point of art the 
statue would in most cases be better, had it been 
confined to the life size, instead of being larger ; 
but even in those cases where a larger size might 
be permitted, the artist appears to have forgotten 
that as the size is increased the design requires to 
be more studied and elaborated. It is to be feared 
that the sculptor too often studies his model from 
the life; and, when perfected and approved of, pre- 
pares the enlarged model by the rules of art, and 
examination of casts of ancient sculpture; and 
the finished work in stone or marble is merely 
copied from the model ; thus losing accuracy and 
vigour by a twofold copying, instead of finishing 
the work itself, as the Greek artists did, from 
nature, 

However small the model might be, the prac- 
tised eye should be enabled to detect that it is 
intended for colossal dimensions. The celebrated 
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colossal statue of Frederick the Great at Berlin 
is deficient in this : it might be of any 
size: a reduced model of it would look well asa 
chimney ornament. The bas-reliefs of the pedes- 
tal, though their relative proportion as regards 
the mass would be proper if alone, are dispropor- 
tionately large for a colossal work. 

Let the modern artist equal the Greek in the 
excellency of his art, and then let him think of 
making his own works in proportion; for 
“ goodness does not consist in greatness, but great- 
ness in ” 

of perspective was considered of 
the aw im ce by the ancients, and it 
regulated the attitude and expression of their 
statues. Nothing is more important than this 
consideration. Before the artist allows the design 
to grow up in his mind, he should consider atten- 
tively the situation for which it is intended. He 
should fix upon the distance at which it would be 
seen, and the accompaniments by which it would 
be surrounded. An example of the ill effects of 
a neglect of this precaution occurs in the statue 
of Pitt over the great door of Westminster Abbey; 
which, from its elevated position appears to have 
one arm of greatly disproportionate size, as if the 
figure were that of an orang-outang. (Fig. 3.) 
In this case the artist should either have reduced 
the limb, as we find in other examples, or he should 
have so altered the position of the arms as not to 
appear excessive. 

Another modern instance may be adduced in the 
sitting figure of Britannia in the new western 
addition to Somerset House. (Fig. 4.) Being 
placed at so great a height, it is impossible 
to see the Peg of the statue, or, if seen 
in profile, the perpendicular lines a dimi- 
nished by the obliquity of vision. - The con- 
sequence is, that the thighs or horizontal lines 
seem to be enormously a while the 
trunk appears foreshortened. ad the artist 
examined the figure of the draped Bacchus,t now 
in the British Museum, which was found on the 
summit of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus 
at Athens, he would see that the Greek sculptor, 
to avoid this appearance of defect, has in that 
figure diminished the length of thigh. It may be 
said,— What! do you approve of altering the pro- 
portions of the human figure, of representing them 
as what you acknowledge to be wrong? Must 
they not, if so represented, appear distorted ? As 
well might the unreasonable objector complain of 
the scenes of theatres being painted in false pro- 
jection, because intended to appear true only from 
a distance. Not content with their appearing 
true from the seats of the spectators, he might 
insist that they should appear true also from 
every other position. 

e difference in the treatment of portraits in 

ancient and modern times is very observable. 
While the Roman and modern portraits repre- 
sent every accidental mark or blemish, those of 
the Greek p hers indicate only those pecu- 
liarities of the face which were necessary to cha- 
racter, and even these were treated in a free and 
large manner. When treated in the one manner 
it is a mere portrait, in the other it is a work of 
art. 
Still the inefficient artist may deny this: he may 
deny the ideal production, finding it easier to copy 
than to think: the unreflecting critic may support 
him in his opinion, believing it to be contrary to 
nature; he may insist upon exact identity of like- 
ness, upon precise conformity to costume: the 
ignorant public, as the public ever does, will take 
up the cry of those in authority, or of those who 
loudest cry; and thus the evil is perpetuated. 
The vulgar, says Cicero, generally judge of things 
according to a preconceived opinion, not according 
to truth,—“ Sic est valgus: ex veritate, pauca ; 
ex opinione, multa e«stimant.” An opinion very 
similar to that of Plutarch, who says,—* To please 
the many is to displease the wise.” Whether the 
cry be raised against the “pepper-boxes” of a 
National Gallery, the architect of which is never 
praised for his skilful porticoes ; the cocked-hat of 
Wellington on the Marble Arch ;{ the bare- 
headed, pig-tailed king of Pall Mall; or the sup- 
posed saddlegirth-lacking horse of the king at 
Charing Cross, it is equally the same. 

With reference to works of art devoted to the 
representation of the human form, not only must 
the eye be pleased with the correct delineation of 
the outward form, not only must the mind be 
satisfied with the attitude and action, but the 
sympathies of the heart must be excited, if we 


* Caphesias, apud. Athen. xiv. 26. 

+ This statue was originally taken for Niobe or Diana. 

t A statne which is certainly so ill-designed that it 
might be taken for that of a ier, whether viewed 
from Piccadilly or the Albert . (Fig. 5.) 





desire to attain success—if that success is hoped to 
be enduring. 

In a small volume, recently published by Mr. 
Falkener, in reply to the reviewers of “ Deda- 
sy he continues his observations. 

@ journal, he says, suggests that the ex- 
amples of modern art given in “ Daedalus” are 
from inferior specimens, and, therefore, not fair 
representations of modern art ; but, unfortunately, 
they are specimens of our public sculpture, and, if 
inferior, we have the greater reason to complain. 
Since the appearance of that work two other 
statues have been erected; and do we find exhi- 
bited in them any greater attention to the laws 
and requirements of perspective ? Owing to the 
nature of his material, an architect must judge of 
his intended building by anticipation of its effect 
when finished, being guided by the experience 
which he has attained in former works; but the 
sculptor has his large plaster model, by examina- 
tion of which he can ascertain what will be the 
effect of the finished marble. Why should not the 
plaster model be exhibited in the place intended 
for the statue, so that the sculptor should have the 
benefit of examining it from every point of view: 
an opportunity which is denied him in the con- 
tracted limits of his studio? Even in architecture, 
I remember having seen, many years ago, at 
Trieste, an immense screen erected in the public 
place, covered with canvas, and painted by a scene- 
painter, to represent a triumphal arch which was 
intended to be erected after the designs of the 
Cay. Pietro Nobile. This gave opportunity, not 
only for the public to offer their criticisms, but 
which is still more important, for the artist him- 
self to correct and modify his design. Had this 


present instance, it is probable that more drapery 
would have been given in the one instance, and 
less in the other. Had the drapery in the statue 
of Havelock been extended to the ground it would 
not have hurt the effect of the statue in front, 
while it would have greatly improved it behind. 
(Fig. 6.) Had there been less drapery used in the 
Guards’ monument, the figure would have more 
resembled Honour, or a Victory in front, while it 
would be infinitely less ungraceful as seen in the 
rear. (Fig. 7.) As the statues now appear, in the 
one case we have a figure apparently without 
legs; in the other a figure apparently without a 
head. 


In the preceding remarks, as our author says in 
“Dedalus,” and with this we may conclude our 
précis,—It has been the object not so much to 
point out some of those particulars in which 
modern art is inferior to ancient, as to do justice 
to the excellences of ancient art, “ Ingeniorum 
monumenta que seculis probantur” —( Quint. iii.9), 
and explain, as far as possible, the causes which 
led to that success. Far be it to attempt to 
attach that measure of inferiority which may be 
found on comparison, to our own country, and to 
our own age.t On the contrary, candour must 
lead us to acknowledge that sculpture, with the 
sister arts, is rising, both in this country and on 
the Continent. One thing, however, we cannot 
be too careful lest we fall into—a pedantry of art, 
which leads us to praise Greek art merely because 
it ie Greek, and to despise modern art because it 
is not Greek. 





THE ROYAL ENGINEERS’ MEMORIAL, 
CHATHAM. 


Tre handsome arch lately completed, which 
forms the subject of our illustration this week, | 
affords a striking evidence of the strength in the | 
present day of that principle of “esprit du corps” | 
on which military men consider that the efficient 
maintenance of all the special services of the army 
manifestly depends. To no department of the gal- 
lant forces by which this country is defended can 
such a gravitating principle of cohesion be more 
essential than to the corps of the Royal Engineers, | 
whose duties demand (as the motto of the depart- 
ment, “‘ ubique,” implies) that, wherever, through- 
out the world, the British flag is carried, it shall be 
accompanied by a fraction at least of that scientific 
body. Without a strong rallying tendency the 
scattered units of the force would inevitably lose 
that average of knowledge, zeal, and action, which 
has won for the corps of Royal Engineers the well- 





* “On the Hypethron of Greek Temples ; a Paper read 
before the Archzeological Society of Berlin, together with 
some Observations in Reply to the Reviewers of ‘ Deda- 
lus.’ By Edward Falkener.’” Longman, Green, & Co., 
London. 

+ The President of the Royal Academy, West, says,— 


cated a higher promise to equal them, than the British 
nation, But this can only take place when the whole 
mass of the people shall be awake to the usefulness of the 





“I know of no people since the Greeks who have indi- | p 





earned reputation it has long enjoyed. Hence 
it cannot be otherwise than gratifying to recog- 
nize how unanimously the survivors in that glorious 
Russian war, which tried in no ordinary manner 
the energies of the force, have united in providing 
the means by which a fitting and permanent re- 
cord has been insured of every individual member 
of the corps who fell in the Crimea, or who died 
elsewhere through the varied fatalities of that 
frightful campaign. Before the allied armies left 
the theatre of war a considerable sum was sub- 
scribed by the officers and sappers, and a committee 
organized to collect additional funds, and to procure 
the erection of a suitable memorial. Early in the 
discussions of the committee, presided over at first 
by Colonel Gordon, C.B., and subsequently by 
Colonel Chapman, C.B., with the Hon. George 
Wrottesley as hon. secretary, it was decided that the 
memorial should assume rather an architectural 
than a more rigidly scalpturesque form ; and that 
it should be erected at the head quarters of the 
—_ at Chatham. The fine “ Brompton” bar- 
racks, occupied by the Royal Engineers at that 
place, offered several eligible sites, and a selection 
made of the centre of the one vacant side of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings honoured by a commission from the 
committee to prepare designs; and, after the 
merits of several different styles of monument 
had been fully canvassed, it was ultimately deter- 
mined that the memorial should take the shape of 
a triumphal arch, through which the sappers 
might be marched, on field days, from their quar- 
ters to the lines on which their siege operations 
and other practical exercises are usually carried 


advantage been accorded to our sculptors in the | on. 


Working drawings having been made, bills of 
quantities were prepared by Messrs. Hunt & Ste- 
phenson, whose services were rendered gratuitously 
as a mark of respect to the corps. Tenders were 
obtained; and that of Messrs. Mansfield & Son, 
being the lowest, was accepted. The first stone 
was laid by the Duke of Cambridge on the Ist of 
March, 1860; and since then the work has been 
steadily carried on to its recent completion. 

The sculpture and the principal part of the 
carving have been intrusted to Mr. John Thomas, 
of Paddington. The remainder of the carving, 
including the pateras in the caissons of the vault 
and the round panels, in which are inserted tablets 
bearing the names of the battles in which the 
Engineers were more or less prominently engaged, 
was executed by Mr. Farmer, of Lambeth. The 
bronze gates, which are very handsome, were cast 
by Mr. Potter, of South Molton-street, from 
Russian gun-metal given by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The work was superintended, on the part of Mr. 
Wyatt, by Mr. Clarke, the resident clerk of the 
works. The arch is of Portland stone, and the 
whole has been constructed with a view to insuring 
the greatest possible solidity and durability. It is 
somewhat singular that Mr. Digby Wyatt should 
have been called in to add an additional attrac- 
tion to those barracks which, originally planned by 
his ancestor James Wyatt, the surveyor-general, 
would appear to be the only similar structure as 
yet designed by an architect with any pretension 
whatever to style. When originally constructed 
they were looked upon as prodigal in the extreme 
in the provisions made for the comfort of the 
officers and men. They are now, though handsome, 
looked upon as very far from reaching the highest 
standard of efficiency. This may be regarded as a 
healthy sign that the present generation is not 
altogether dead to the real economy and expe- 
diency of improving the sanitary and intellectual 
condition especially of the common soldier. This 
memorial is to be especially admired in the full- 
ness with which all are commemorated. The names 
of every officer and every sapper alike who fell in 
the Crimea have been incised on white marble slabe 
let into the stonework ; so that the memorial is 
truly, as its gilded inscription implies, a Memorial 
by “the Corps of Royal Engineers to their Com- 
rades who fell in the War with Russia, 1854-5 
and 6,” 








Kryaswrnrorp Market Hatt.—Kingswinford 
Market Hall has been completed, and the opening 
of the erection for public business was duly cele- 
brated on the three first days of last week. The 
new hall is a commodious building, in the Gothic 
style, 90 feet long by 57 broad, and 15 feet high. 
All the benches are movable except those appro- 
riated to meat and fish, which are covered with 
Rufford’s glazed bricks. It was designed by Mr. 
Gething, and erected by Messrs. Elliott & Lovatt, 





arts, and to the splendour which they confer.”’ 


builders, Wolverhampton. 
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Fig. 6.—Havelock, in Trafalgar Square. 


Fig. 5.— Wellington, at Hyde Park Corner. 


Fig. 1.—A Victory, lately in Hyde Park. 








Waterloo Place. 


Fig. 7.— 





Fig. 4.— Britannia, on Somerset House. 


Fig. 3.— Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. 
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Fig. 2.—Follet, and Kemb 
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THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
ACCIDENT. 
PAYMENT OF SERVANTS. 

Tuis accident, which, at the time of our writing, 
has occasioned the deaths of twenty-four persons, 
and which we are told has injured about 200 
others, is a matter of serious import; for, besides 
the sudden deaths, the accounts of the sufferings 
of those travellers who have been spared alive are 
most distressing. Some have been severely scalded 
and bruised ; others so much hurt that the loss of 
life might have been preferable. Some have been 
a great deal shaken, and received injuries which 
will most likely be the means of shortening their 
days. Necks and knees have been mangled, 
eyes cut, teeth knocked out, legs and arms broken 
into compound fractures; and, as regards the 
dead, so much were they crushed, that it was 
not easy for the friends of some to recognize the 
mutilated remains. 

The signal-man states that when the ex- 
cursion-train disappeared in the tunnel, he 
telegraphed to the other end to ascertain whe- 
ther “the train” had passed through, and was 
answered that it had passed through all right; 
whereas the reply referred to the first of the three 
trains, which had passed not ten minutes before. 
— was the pe error. Why should not each 

n, in every such telegraphing, be distinctly spe- 
cified? Had either the 1p Teas or his i 
spondent, only named the train he referred to, a 
danger-signal would have instantly stopped the 
third train. All three trains, moreover, appear 
to have been dangerously near each other. Nearly 
all the passengers killed were of the third-class, 
which goes far to show that third-class carriages 
do designedly occupy the most dangerous situa- 
tions in trains,—a cruel arrangement, considering 
that “dummy” carriages, as they call them, 
— be systematically placed in such situations, 
and not carriages full of human beings, deliberately 
exposed to the greatest possible danger of injury 
or death. To the credit of the Brighton and 
South-Western management, it must, however, 
be noted that accidents are rare on their line. 

If more facts be needed, this collision 
shows the great necessity which existed for 
keeping that useful servant, the locomotive, in 
proper care. With right management this, one 
of the most important of modern inventions, is 
most beneficial to mankind, but otherwise it is 
both dangerous and destructive. 

In the present instance the inquiry, sofaras it has 
been carried, indicates that the calamity has been 
caused by a complication of mismanagement : and 
our duty to the public obliges us briefly to refer 
to some of the circumstances. The evidence given 
at the coroner’s inquest is conflicting, but shows 
clearly enough the main facts. 

The superintendent of the Brighton station 
(who was not, however, at the station at the time 
the accident happened) reports that the train 
which left Portsmouth for Brighton at six o’clock 
should have left the last-named place at five 
minutes past eight in the morning. He says he 
was not aware of this train being unpunctual : he 
never remembers that “it was more than five 
minutes late.” This is, however, proved to be in- 
correct, as may be seen by referring to the follow- 
ing figures. The times of starting the trains on 
the Sunday morning referred to should have been 
as follows :— 

Portsmouth train should have left Brighton for 

LOOGON. 2.2... s eee ceeesecevecssccceseeeres 8 5 

The Brighton excursion ..............00000005 815 

The ordinary tin .....cccccccccccsscevscees 8°30 

The time at which these trains started was— 

Too late in Starting. 


Portsmouth ........ PPR vccecss 17 minutes. 
Brighton excursion... 8°27........ 12 minutes. 
Ordinary train ...... SS 6 minutes. 


The Brighton excursion followed the Ports- 
mouth in five minutes, and the ordinary train fol- 
lowed the Brighton excursion after a pause of nine 
minuter. 

It is a matter well worthy of consideration, if 
such a rapid succession of trains, particularly on 
lines on which there are several tunnels, be safe. In 
such cases the safety of the lives and limbs of pas- 
sengers depends on the chapter of accidents: the 
line may prove slippery—signal man sleepy from 
the long hoursof attendance. At the Clayton tunnel 
the man was kept to his post for twenty-four hours 
on the Sunday. There is also the risk of the fai- 
lure of signals—telegraphs—the mistakes of 
drivers, &c. &c. Sufficient time should, therefore, 
be left for these and similar emergencies, 

The weight of a train, the and other 
ill conditions of the line, and the strength of the 
engine, should be carefully considered. In connec- 
tion with this part of the question, it is stated 


that a train should consist of twenty carriages. 
Charles Tegg, station master, says that there 
were sixteen carriages in the Portsmouth excur- 
sion, seventeen in the Brighton excursion, and 
eleven or twelve in the ordinary train; “but of 
this,” he says, “ I am not certain.” This is im- 
portant, for it seems that notwithstanding the 
fluster and confusion of Henry Killick, the signal- 
man at the tunnel-mouth, he managed to show 
the red danger-flag to the driver of the engine, as 
it was rushing into the tunnel, for upwards of five 
minutes. Notwithstanding the reversal of the 
engine the train remained in the tunnel; not 
having the power, seemingly, of moving out of the 
darkness towards Brighton. The driver says that 
Sor two minutes they stood quite still. 1s this delay 
in the tunnel to be attributed to the weight of 
the train, the want of power of the locomotive, 
or the greasy condition of the rails caused by the 
dampness of the tunnel ? 

The immediate origin of the accident is, how- 
ever, in all probability to be attributed to the 
failure of the spring-bell signal. It appears that 
this has been several times out of order, and that 
reports of it have been made: this was disputed 
by one of the superintendents; but, on making 
inquiry on another line of railway, we found that 
signals of this kind often did fail to act, and 
that they did not entirely depend upon them. 
That such signals do not unfrequently fail, and 
that no little recklessness is occasionally displayed 
in connection with such failures, we had occasion 
to witness while in a West-end Crystal Palace 
train last summer. At one of the stations, near 
a tunnel, through which the train was about to 
run, the signal-man came rushing along to the 
engine-driver ; hurriedly telling him,—it’s of no 
use: itwon’t work : go through like H-—.” What 
he meant, precisely, we never learnt; no 
coroner’s inquest (fortunately) being called for 
on that occasion; but no thanks for this either 
to signal or to signal-man. If these signals 
be not sufficient, other and better plans, if 
even more expensive, should be adopted; and 
there ought to be, most certainly, an officer 
of intelligence, and who can be thoroughly de- 
pended upon for zeal and activity, who shall have 
the entire charge and responsibility of all the 
signals on a particular line of railway. It should 
also be seen if the signal-men are fitted for their 
vocation. We fear that, on a reasonable exami- 
nation, many would be reported insufficient. 
Henry Killick (we hope that the amount of his 
income, allowed by the company, will be ascer- 
tained) seems to have been not fit enough for the 
occasion of the arrival of the rapid succession of 
trains and the failure of the signal ; and many a 
man of, perhaps, greater nerve and better informa- 
tion, might not have done much better; for three 
trains must have come thundering and screaming 
to the southern mouth of this tunnel in little 
more than fen minutes, Here is risk! 

As regards the signal, Killick says, in answer 
to a question by the coroner, “ Yes, it has failed 
a great many times. We have always reported 
it. It has, perhaps, failed altogether seven or 
eight times: and when we have reported 
it at Hassock’s, aid was always sent, and 
we had it remedied.” “ The signal, how- 
ever, failed,” said Killick, “ on Saturday morn- 
ing with the eight o’clock train. This was not, 
however, reported, because it went well the rest 
of the day. I was going to report the failure 
on the Sunday ;” but on that Sunday morning,— 
at nearly the same time as on the Saturday,—all 
those poor souls were maimed, and a large per- 
centage of them hurried, almost in an instant, 
to their last account. The wires had again failed. 

Killick oiled his signal at times with lamp-oil, 
which cannot be very well adapted to the spring 
of a machine which appears to have been seldom 
looked at, and which is delicate in its operation. 
The thickening or gumming of this very oil may 
have been the cause of the occasional failures of 
the signal to act. 

There are other matters to which we might refer, 
but would willingly spare the feelings of those who 
have, by a general want of care and prudence, been 
the cause of this accident ; and we hope that, sad as 
is this result, it will lead to good, not only in con- 
nection with the management of this, but of other 
railways. The servants of these companies,on whom 
the public depend in a great measure for their 
safety and comfort, should be adequately paid. 
When heavy defections come pressingly upon a 
company, it is neither wise nor right to reduce the 
salaries of officials, who have been in no fault, for 
the purpose of raising funds or cutting down ex- 
penses, to the danger of their passengers. 

Many men who have appointments at stations, 
who have the management of the signals, who are 

















to give civil and intelligent answers to 
all, are paid at the rate of 16s. a week. Witaout 
taking into account the annual sacrifice of life on 
railways, the cost of accidents is enormous: an 
accident has lately cost a company 80,000/., with- 
out taking into account the damage done to the 
line, &c.; and it might be worth while to compare 
this with the additional expenses of the fair pay- 
ment of servants. A famous Italian singer had a 
narrow escape from the last accident,—no, not 
the last, although it was so when this was 
written,—and the damages which might have 
been returned in such a case, would have been 
sufficient to increase for a considerable time the 
number and the salaries of the railway fune- 
tionaries. 

Scarcely had the notes above been written when 
another accident occurred, quite as frightful in 
its results; and, perhaps, nearly as fatal as that 
which happened but a week and one day ago. We 
will but just remark, at present, further, that, at 
Caledonian-road Station, Islington, we received 
information that the bell-signals were not to be de- 
pended upon, but that they used other means. We 
will ere long, from the official inquiry, be able to 
ascertain if the train to which the accident hap- 
pened was in time; but many passengers will re- 
member long periods of waiting, between even 
Islington and the Chalk Farm station, on the 
way to Kew; and the vast bustle, and what, to 
the uninitiated, at the Camden station, seems con- 
fusion, at that busy place. It seems that in 
many instances the opening of new lines of traffic, 
through one which was not originally intended 
for the purpose, is, under the best management, 
very precarious. Through the Stepney station of 
the North London many trains pass from North 
London to the City, Blackwall, the eastern parts, 
and also from these places. We have started 
from Islington for Blackwall, and been detained 
in consequence of the Stepney arrangements until 
twenty and even twenty-five minutes past the 
time. To persons, indeed, who have important en- 
gagements at the docks, to those who propose 
starting by vessels, and to most persons, this is 
annoying. But we look now more particularly at 
the danger which arises from railway stations 
not being sufficient for increased traffic, and the 
risk which arises from delay. 

The inquest on the massacre at Clayton tunnel 
is still pending. Surely these startling “acci- 
dents” will not be allowed to pass by without 
effectual measures being forced upon railway di- 
rectors for the better security of the public life 
upon the new public highways of the country. 
They can boast of the excellent and infallible ar- 
rangements which they make for the safety of her 
Majesty the Queen, well knowing what they 
might expect of the country should so precious a 
life be lost by reason of any “accident” to her, 
occuring on their restricted territories ; and every 
one feels gratified to find such tender care taken 
of one so universally beloved. But it is now high 
time that the better security of the public also 
should be seen to. Whether it be that there are 
too few officials employed, too small wages paid, 
too long hours worked, too quick succession of 
trains, too imperfect arrangements made; or what- 
ever be the causes which so often lead to such 
catastrophes as those now simultaneously horri- 
fying the public mind; a thorough investigation 
ought now to be made into the whole routine and 
minutiz of railway management. Of inadequate 
wages, too few employés, and too long hours of 
attendance to which want of sufficient hands must 
lead, one is every now and then hearing; and it 
is even hinted that railway employés await, and 
almost wish for, some such startling “accidents,” 
in order that the whole subject may be forced 
upon the public attention. Inadequate wages pro- 
duce inadequate men: overwork is incompatible 
with vigorous and careful attention. It is not long 
since engine-drivers threatened to strike in con- 
sequence of overwork. All such points ought to 
be minutely considered, although some of them 
may not exactly apply in the present. instances. 
So with all sorts of arrangements ostensibly for 
the public safety. Are even self-acting signals 
sufficiently abundant ? Although these are not to 
be exclusively trusted to; neither, it seems, ought 
signal-men to be exclusively trusted to. Railway 
shareholders are ready enough to meet and con- 
sult together, as to what is to be done to rid 
themselves of the costs which railway accidents 
induce juries to cast upon their shoulders: let 
them be equally ready now to meet and consult 
together as to how best to reform their own esta- 
blishments so as to obviate such accidents, and 
hence to get rid of these heavy costs in a legi- 
timate way, and not by petitioning the Legis- 
lature to restrict compensation within certain 
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limits, as they propose to do. Doubtless, the very 
object which juries have in view is to compel 
them to adopt means of securing the public safety ; 
and that, they will find, they must do ere they can 
get rid of compensation for injuries sustained by 
the public on their monopolizing lines of public 
highway. For many years railway managers have 
turned a deaf ear to the pressing and frequent 
warnings and requests of the public press, as to 
want of proper signals, and on many other points 
affecting the public safety; and every one but 

themselves, probably, foresaw that a time was 

coming when they would be compelled to reform 

their management in this respect. Let us earnestly 

hope that the time is now come; and that the 

recent meeting of shareholders in the City may 

only be the first of a series of less unsatisfactory 

meetings for the obviation of railway accidents, 

and of their cost to the public, no less than to 

shareholders. 





THE HULL TOWN-HALL COMPETITION, 


I ENCLOSE you a report of the last meeting re- 
specting the Hull Town-Hall plans, by which it 
will be seen that the usual amount of blundering, 
or something worse, has been perpetrated. Nothing 
but the glaring injustice and absurdity of the 
committee’s choice could have induced the council, 
by a majority of nearly two to one, to set aside its 
decision. 

The result of the meeting as reported is, how- 
ever, what it ought to be; and Mr. Tite will, I 
have no doubt, see justice done to all. It is to 
be hoped, however, that he will see the site of 
the proposed building, as more than one of the 
selected six are (although very good in point of 
design) totally unsuited to the site in question. 
It is to be hoped also that the report of the 
surveyor, who was called in and consulted as to 
the Act, will be laid before the referee. 

“A CoMPETITOR.” 





At the last meeting of the town council, Mr. 
Alderman Pearson moved the confirmation of the 
minutes of the Town-Hall Committee of the 9th 
of August, containing the following resolution :— 

“That the design and plans marked ‘ Prodesse quam 
conspici ’ should be recommended by this committee to 
the town council as the best design and plan, for the pro- 
posed new buildings, entitled to the first premium of 100/. 
cffered for the same.”’ 

Mr. Alderman Abbey seconded the confirmation 
of the minutes, to which 

Mr. Richardson objected on the ground that 
the plan recommended for the premium was not 
in accordance with the instructions, and was 
agreed to at a small meeting of the committee; 
there being only eight members present out of 
fourteen, five of whom only voted for the plan, 
with three against it. He therefore moved that 
the recommendation be not confirmed. 

Mr. Aldermam Gresham seconded the amend- 
ment, as he thought they ought to have a more 
definite decision of the fourteen members of the 
committee than five votes. 

Mr. Atkinson supported the minutes. 

After a few words from Mr. Dibb, 

Mr. Norwood suggested the six plans should be 
sent to an eminent architect for his opinion as to 
which was the most suitable; inasmuch as, not- 
withstanding the Latin mottoes, which should 
have been secret, the names of the architects 
had been ascertained by certain members of the 
committee, and they were voting rather for men 

than for the merits of the plans. Mr. Norwood 
concluded by moving a second amendment to 
carry out his suggestion; naming Mr. Tite, of 
London, as the architect to whom the six plans 
should be referred. 

Mr. Eccles seconded the second amendment. 

Mr. Alderman Blundell said the whole of the 
plans should be submitted to Mr. Tite; inasmuch 
as it was very probable after all the committee 
had let the best plan escape them. The first 
amendment was here withdrawn. 

Mr. Dobson said there were two courses open 
to them; either to vote for the committee's 
minutes as they stood, and accept their decisions ; 
or refer the whole of the plans to an architect; 
because if they had not confidence in the com- 
mittee in choosing two plans out of six, how 
could they have confidence in them in choosing 


six out of thirty? He (Mr. Dobson) was satisfied | garments, 40s. 


with the committee, and should therefore sup- 
port their minutes and decision. 
Mr. Alderman Pearson, in replying, appealed 


to the council to support their committee’s 


minutes, 


The amendment of Mr. Norwood was declared 








numbers were—For the amendment, 28, and 2 
tellers,—30; against 16 and 2,—18. The amend- 
ment was therefore declared carried, and the six 
plans will be referred to Mr. Tite; or, should he 
decline, to any other eminent architect who may 
hereafter be named. 





MIRACLE PLAYS IN ESSEX. 


Ar a meeting of the Essex Archwological 
Society, held in Chelmsford, on the 15th ult., the 
Ven. Archdeacon St. John Mildmay read a series 
of entries, beginning in 1557, from an old parish 
account-book in his possession. Those of them 
relating to Miracle Plays will interest some of 
our readers :— 

1562. List of players’ dresses taken from the 
inventory of the goods remayning in the church. 
[This list includes, amongst other items, “3 
jyrkyns, 3 sloppes for devils,” 23 “ bredes” and 
21 “ hares.” 


day and for the play day, 20s. 
Paid unto Burton 
drink, 10s. 

Paid unto the trumpeter for his paynes, 10s. 
Paid unto Burton Wood for meat and drynk 
for the drom player, the flute plaier, and trompeter, 
1s. 6d. 

Unto the flute player for his paynes, 3s 4d. 

Mr. Beadill’s man for playing on ye drom, 5s. 
Whole expenses, £5 13s 8d. 

Paid unto Wm. Hervett for making the Vice’s 
coote and jornet of borders and a jerkin of borders, 
15s. 

Paid to the cooper for 14 hoops, 2s 2d. 

Paid to Christoper for writing 7 parts. 

Paid to J. Lockyer for making ot 4 sheep hooks 
and for iron work that Burle occupied for the 
hell, 4s. 

Paid to Robt Matthew for a pair of wambes, 
1s 4d. 

Paid to Burles for sainge the play, 53s 4d. 

Unto Lawrence for watching in the church | 
when the Temple was a drying, 4d. 
Item: bowstrings, 2d. 1 
For the mynstrells soper a Saturday at night 


For their breakfast on Sunday morning, 2s. 
For their dinners on Sunday, 2s. 

For their soper on Sunday, 2s. 

For their breakfast on Monday, 2s. 

For their dinners on Monday, 2s. 

For their diners that kept the scaffold on Sonday, | 
38 4d. 

For their sowppers that watched the scaffold on 
Sonday at night, 1s 4d. 

For drink on the scaffold on Monday, 1s. 
Sundry payments at Braintree and Maldon for 
the players— 

Itm: paid unto Mr. Browne for the waights of 
Bristowe and for meats, drink, and horsemeate, 
4s 8d. 

Itm : paid unto Burles for saing of the last playe 
and for makyng of the conysants, 42s. 

1562. Willm. Richards for making of two 
gowns and four jerkins, 6s 8d. 

Paid unto Andrew for heres and beards borrowed 
of hym, 4s. 

To Wm. Withers for making the frame of 
heavens stage and timber for the same, 10s. 

1562. John Wright for making a cotte of 
leather for Christ, 1s 4d. 

For 10 men to bear the pageant, 10s. 

To Royston for paynting the jeiants, the 
pajeaunts, and writing the players names, 7s. 

For read wine, vinegar, and possett, 4d. 
Recayved of Coulchester men for our garments 
for the use of their play, 53s 4d. 

Recayved of men of Waldyne for hire of three 
gounes, 10s. 

Recayved of Belyreca for the hire of our gar- 
ments, 26s 8d. 

Recayved of Coulchester, £2 13s 4d. 





— Belyreca, £1 Os Od, 
Starford, £3 6s 8d. 
— Baddow, £0 6s 8d. 


— Litel Baddow £0 6s 8d. 
Recayved of John Syman, costable, upon his 
collection gathered of the pishe for the reparation 
of the glass windows of the church, £8, 
Moulsham £1 17s 10d. 
1565. Sabsford men for the hyer of the playres 


~ same of Cope of Borham for the same, 
138 4d. 

Of Somers of Laneham, for ditto, £1 6s 8d. 

1565. Barnaby Rush of Witham, for ditto, 
£1 6s 8d, 

Wm. Mountegue, of Coulchester, for ditto, 





carried ; but a division was demanded, when the | 13s 4d, 








1562. Paid unto the mynstrells for the shew 
ood for their meat and 


' Vivian, F.G.S. 


Johnson of Brentwood, for ditto, 10s. 

1565. Recd. of Parker of Writtle, for the 
players. 

Rd. money of Earle of Sussex’s players for 
ditto, £1 6s 8d. 

—Of J. A. Parker, of Hanfield, ditto, 5s. 

Of Cape of Boreham, ditto, 10s. 

1573. Sold to G. Studeley and others all the 
copes vestaments, subdeacons, players’ coats, 
jerkins, gownes, heares, capps, b jornetts, 
mantells, and capes mentioned in ye inventorye 
of ye last churchwardens by ye consent of divers 
of ye parishioners as by a byll under their hands 
appereth to the use of the mayntenance of the 
chureb, for £6 138 4d, 

1574. Paid to Drain for mending the broken 
holes in the church windows, which was done at 
the late playe, 8d. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE rs meeting of this Society took place 
at the Royal Institution, Swansea. There was a 
large meeting, under the presidency of Mr. H. H. 
On the second day upwards of 
100 members and friends went in omnibuses to 
Margam Abbey, with Mr. Freeman as cicerone. 
Here the party were met by another from Swan- 
sea, who came by train. The turf was uncovered 
from the encaustic tile flooring of the abbey, 
and other objects of interest were inspected. 
The party then started for Neath Abbey, and 
were there met by a large number of residents 
in the locality; and all, numbering about 250, 


had luncheon provided by Mr. Howel Gwyn, of 
'Duffryn. The ruins of the abbey church were 


afterwards visited. Mr. Freeman expressed a 
general regret that no steps were taken to pre- 
vent the ruins from falling into farther dceay. 
Here, too, some encaustic tiles were exposed to 
view. It being now evening, the company re- 
turned to Swansea; having been unable to visit 
Neath Church, the Castle, and other objects of 
interest. At the evening meeting a general dis- 
cussion took place upon the events of the day; 
the bishop of St. David’s and Mr. G. G. Francis 
directing attention to the tesselated pavement 
which had occupied their notice. He also de- 
sired to draw the notice of the neighbourhood 
to the extremely-interesting Early Norman church 
of St. Giles’s, situate on the banks of the river 
Neath, containing a perfect Norman arch. On 
Wednesday the Association proceeded across Fair- 
wood Common by Cillibion, and on Cefnbryn 
Common examined an old tumulus; and from 
thence to Lianmaddock Down, an old British 
camp, where Mr. Freeman gave a lecture. Weobly 
Castle was next reached, and here Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., gave an account of Early Cas- 
tellated Architecture in this country. The Asso- 
ciation then returned to Swansea, where theevening 
meeting was held, Mr. H. Thomas made some 
remarks respecting Weobly Castle, followed by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, of Dowlais, who gave a descrip- 
tion of the quality of the stone to be found in 
the district, and concluded by remarking that 
if more attention were paid to the different kinds 
of stone, some better idea of the age of the 
castles might be gained. Professor Babington, 
F.R.S., read a paper “On the subject of Bronllys 
Castle.” Mr. T. Stephens, Merthyr, then read a 
paper “On a newly-discovered Stone at Capel 
Brithair, Glamorganshire.” 





OLD BUCKENHAM, NORFOLK. 


A RANGE of buildings, forming ten alms-houses, 
has been recently erected and completed at the 
above place; the inmates having been installed a 
few days since by their benefactor, Mr. Robert 
Cocks, of New Burlington-street, London ; who, at 
his own cost, has purchased the land aud erected 
these buildings for the benefit of the poor de- 
serving inhabitants born in the above-named 
village. This kind-hearted gentleman has also 
endowed them with 2s. per week each, and a 
ton of coals per annum, for ever. A handsome 
Bible, of large type, is placed in each house for 
the use of the inmates. The frontage of the 
buildings is about 222 feet. Each house consists 
of a living-room and bed-room, each 10 feet 6 inches 
square, and 9 feet high in the clear, both lighted 
from the front. The floors of living-rooms are of 
paving tiles, on 6 inches of concrete: those of the 
bed-rooms are of wood. Each room has a fire- 
place fitted with Pierce’s cottager’s stove; also 
a cupboard and other conveniences. Opening 
from the living-rooms are wash-houses, 8 feet 
square, with sink and a place for coals; also a 








separate “closet” for each house. The buildings 
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are of red brick, with white brick and Bath (Box 
ground) stone dressings; the two ends being 
brought forward 3 feet, with pointed gables, and 
moulded stone coping and angalar buttresses. In 
each gable is a shield and monogram (R.C.) in a 
quatrefoil, There are two porches to centre 
houses, projecting, and carried up with a gable 
and buttress, also containing a stone tablet with 
inscription. The whole is roofed with Bangor 
Duchess slating on 1-inch boarding, &c., and sur- 
mounted by an ornamental ridge and crest tiling. 
The sashes are of cast-iron. Three sides of the 
ground are inclosed with a red brick wall, 3 feet 
9 inches high, coped with white saddle-back 
coping bricks, the gate piers being carried up 
somewhat higher, and surmounted with stone caps, 
weathered, and gables on all sides. At the rear 
of the buildings, in the centre, forming the water 
supply, is a well of spring water, and a rain-water 
tank ; the whole of the rain water being collected 
from the various roofs, and conducted by means 
of glazed earthenware pipes into the said tank. 
The cost of the buildings, including the purchase 
of the ground, is about 2,000/.; this sum being 
exclusive of the architect’s fees and the endow- 
ment. ‘The builders are Messrs. Loveday, of the 
above village, who have executed the work from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Dyke, of London, architect. 





PAYMENT BY THE HOUR, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Str,—One would almost imagine that the 
master bnilders of London had invented some 
dreadful instrument of torture, and were endea- 
vouring to subject the men in their employ to 
some severe corporal punishment. As many of 
the men have for the last five months so perse- 
veringly and obstinately refused the terms pro- 
posed, it might be instructive to those who do not 
fully understand the nature of the change pro- 
posed, to have the facts simply laid before them. 
What, then, is the reul difference between the 
system now adopted and that of last year. There 
is no difference whatever, save and except thet 
the men have the privilege of leaving work on 
Saturdays at one o’clock instead of four. Men 
have literally and practically been working on the 
hour system for many years past. There are 
many places in the provinces where men work by 
the day: if they are late of a morning they are 
compelled to lose a quarter; but it is not so in 
London. Men too late for six in the morning can 
commence at half-past six or seven ; consequently, 
if a man lose an hour in the morning, the time- 
keeper sets down nine hours instead of ten. At 
the close of the week the hours made each day 
are added together. Supposing a man to have 
lost three hours and a half on the old system, the 
amount of his time would be fifty-five hours. 
Here, then, lies the whole cause of dispute. The 
men, although they have taken the benefit of the 
hour system practically, refuse to adopt it as a 
theory. If I were abont to pay a person a debt 
of 51, 5s., and that person refused to take it unless 
I would consent to call it five guineas, | certainly 
should think that person very defective in the 
upper story. The men are quite willing to con- 
tinue the privilege of commencing work at any 
hour; but when these hours are added up at the 
end of the week, they want those hours to be 
divided by ten, so that fifty-five hours shall be 
called five days five hours. Then why not humour 
their eccentricity ? Simply, because it gives them 
the power to continue their agitation. It is but 
just on the part of the masters, if the men (as 
they have for years past) adopt the hour system 
practically, for their own advantage, that the 
masters should adopt it in theory when they can- 
not possibly reap any advantage, but that of 
securing peace, and to prevent further agitation. 

In your impression of the 24th ulto., Thomas 
Conolly, a mason, has made some attempts to cavil 
at my letter of the 17th ulto. I say “cavil,” 
for I have searched in vain for anything like 
reason or argument. If it was his intention to 
damage the cause he professes to advocate, he has 
succeeded admirably well, as he has furnished 
such rich materials for comment. I beg a little 
space for a few remarks. 

1st. Mr. Conolly informs us that the O.S.M. 
Society have paid 14,195/. to men in search of 
employment, in the last seven years. The question 
is, have those men received this enormous amount 
in searching for, or for running away from, their 
employment? I think the latter is the correct 
version. Whatisthe cause? Strikes! strikes! ! 
Strike in “town: then take the road for the 





town. Like the ebbing and flowing tide, always 
in a state of agitation. It would have been better 
for Mr. Conolly to have kept this item of expen- 
diture in the background: it speaks loudly of 
deserted homes, broken-hearted wives, and desti- 
tute children. And tramping has such a demo- 
ralizing influence over men: it makes many of 
them spendthrifts, careless, and reckless. 

2nd. 10,923/., Mr. Conolly informs us, has been 
expended in sick relief. But let the world for 
once know the degrading conditions that men are 
subjected to, in order to obtain that sick relief. 
To illustrate this:—supposing a man were con- 
vinced that it was right to accept the hour 
system proposed by the masters; had he contri- 
buted to this sick relief fund twenty years, if he 
were to accept work anywhere without the per- 
mission of his dictators, he would at once forfeit 
all right to the fand which he had contributed 
to raise. This is what enables the society to use 
such tyrannous language as we read in some of the 
papers, viz.: “The society has ordered its mem- 
bers to leave such and such an employer.” Mr. 
Conolly says he is not surprised that I should 
write in behalf of the masters; but I am surprised 
to see such petty despotism grow on English soil. 
I am not now writing in behalf of masters, but in 
behalf of the men. If I make them sensible 
of the fetters that bind them, if they do not 
burst thei, I shall think that Englishmen have 
changed their dispositions. 

3rd. Mr. Conolly informs us further that the 
O.S.M. Society has raised the wages in the pro- 
vinces in the last few years 10 per cent. I kuew 
the provinces more than thirty years ago, and 
London twenty-five years. Instead of experi- 
encing a rise in my wages I have experienced a 
fall. When I first came to London, I could get 
21. or 27. 5s. per week, in less hours than I now 
work for 33s.; but then it was what the O.S. M. 
Society terms “obnoxious piece-work.” A man 
could then carry out to the very letter that pro- 
verb that saith: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 


foolish, of course: the order of the day now is, 
“Do as little as you can, lest you should expose 
the defects of the lame and the lazy. Real merit 
is kept as much as possible in the background. 
Impudence and sloth take the precedence. Iam 
fully aware that piece-work is not applicable to all 
jobs; but piece-work might often be done where it 
is not done, to the advantages of the public, of 
employers, and of workmen. There are defects, 
without doubt, in allsystems; but that is not suf- 
ficient reason why they should be set aside. The 
sun may sometimes scorch the ground too much, 
or by its powerful influence may strike a man to 
the earth. Some of our would-be progressionists, 
for these reasons, if they had the power, would, 
without doubt, extinguish it. Discontent sees 
evil in everything. 

4th. Mr. Conolly also informs us that the O.S.M. 
Society contains “12,000 of the most skilful and 
intelligent masons.” A respectable and intelligent 
mason, having had eight years’ experience in of- 
ficial duties in the O.S.M. Society, who has now 
withdrawn in disgust with its proceedings, informs 
me that 9,000 would be more correct as to num- 
bers: but I do not wish to quibble about things 
of no moment. Set them down as 12,000. The 
question is, are they volunteers or pressed men? 
In the construction of laws to govern human 
beings, it should ever be borne in mind that man 
is a free agent, responsible alone, in one sense of 
the word, to the highest power. When a man has 
to violate his conscience, in order to yield obedi- 
ence to human laws, those laws are morally wrong. 
In nations wholly despotic, very little regard is 
paid to what may be termed the birthright of man. 
No nation under the sun has paid such strict at- 
tention to the birthright of man as that of 
England. They are quick to perceive, and quick 
to resent, any encroachment on that right. 

Now, Mr. Conolly, tell us, in plain language, 
what right you have to publish the names, in your 
returns, of those men who exercise the right the 
laws of the land allow them, in accepting employ- 
ment from those employers they may prefer; and 
then for you to watch opportunities to impose a 
fine of 2/. for accepting such employment, and 
further 22. for working overtime. If we admit 
your right to exercise despotic sway over the 
fellow-members of your own society, surely those 
who do not consent to your rules, nor contribute 
to your funds, ought, in all fairness, to be allowed 
the free exercise of their own judgment, without 
exposing themselves to the lash of your vengeance. 
The laws of the land allow us freedom: your endea- 
vours are to counteract those laws, to bring us 
into a state of bondage. Of this array of figures, 





country. Strike in the country: return again to 


12,000 members, if the volunteers were separated 


re - might” Thi b is | 
2 > a ag ature |The covetous, wishing to secure that, allowed the 


from the pressed men, the former would form a 
very small minority. Coercion, intimidation, and 
threats. These are the means used to swell your 
ranks. 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us.’’ 

5th. Mr. Conolly, with many others, are, with- 
out doubt, wholly blind in reference to the ap- 
pearance they present to others. Let me present 
by way of supposition an illustration of their own 
conduct. Suppose then a dozen bakers in any 
locality were to agree to raise the loaf to a certain 
price ; but, feeling disturbed by one of their own 
order who will not agree to their compact, these 
dozen bakers send two of their own order as 
pickets to the door of their opponent, to intimi- 
date all his customers from entering his shop: 
when this fails, to bribe them with gifts to effect 
their purpose; and if this fails, you, as a third 
party, lend your influence, and aid to effect their 
wicked object. Do you not think that such an 
offence should be punishable by law? If I were 
a barrister instead of a mason, I should think the 
third party highly culpable ; and, if I were em- 
ployed to prosecute the offenders, I should place 
in my indictment words to the following effect :— 
“For aiding and abetting a band of conspirators in 
their attempts to ruin an honest tradesmen.” I 
hope this gentle hint will be duly received by 
those for whom it is intended ; for it must be very 
evident, I think, to every candid observer, that 
these organized combinations, more properly con- 
spiracies, such as the O. S. M. presents to view, 
are some offshoots of despotism growing up on the 
soil of freedom. The very means that despots use 
to obtain their end are laid hold of, and used 
by these organizers,—intimidation, bribery, and 
treachery. The organization of one class will 
necessitate the organization of another. Nothing 
can follow but the most direful results, mutual 
animosities, mutual injuries. sop tells us in 
fable, that the covetous man and the envious man 
had the privilege of having their wishes granted : 
the last of the two was to have a double portion. 


envious man to make the first wish; who, to punish 
the other, requested one of his eyes to be put out. 
The O, S. M. may see that this fable is not exactly 
adapted to their case. In order to put out one 
eye of their employers, they consent to suffer the 
extinction of both. They consent to inflict on 
themselves the most grevious sufferings for the 
gratification of a little envy in producing incon- 
venience to others. Joun GRIFFIN, Mason. 








THE BUILDERS’ MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Srr,—The misunderstanding between the master 
builders and their operatives, which began some 
time ago, and still remains unsettled, is a mystery 
to many; and as the affair is of considerable public 
importance, good might arise if some able pen 
could disclose the whole matter, open up all 
points, and make them generally intelligible. As 
to the parties now in antagonism, the difference 
between them will never be settled by any number 
of words: when war has begun, argument is no 
longer attended to ; and whatever is the termina- 
tion in this instance will depend on the relative 
necessities and powers of endurance of the parties 
engaged. 

The time was when men sought employment 
hopefully, and laboured with love and emulation ; 
then, they had respect. Though all may not 
have changed, it is easy to see that disaffection 
exists, and that a cause of disturbance lies hidden 
somewhere. The custom of letting by contract 
may have had something to do with it, by greatly 
increasing the risk and responsibility of builders, 
and unfavourably affecting them; and whatever 
may be said in favour of the system, it certainly 
is no friend to generous feelings. The effects are 
in some degree reflected upon the men, who have 
to work in the cold shades of competition, and 
get little appreciation—that genial warmth re- 
quired to stimulate our common nature. All are 
not gifted with discretion; and when the mind 
is not satisfied, instead of looking forward it turns 
back and revolts against the first authority it finds 
placed over it, whether it be right or wrong. The 
contract system, however open to objection it 
may be on moral and social grounds, has so long 
prevailed as to make its removal impossible, and 
the necessity is imposed on all parties to accom- 
modate themselves to it. 

Taking the men’s case into consideration, they 
appear first to have asked for a reduction of one 
hour’s work per day, but offered no equivalent in 
the reduction of wages or otherwise (that was 
adding 10 per cent. on time value), partly on the 








ground of superabundance of men, and partly 
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through decay of physical power. If those reasons 
which they put forward were really founded 
in fact, the men were unfortunate in making them 


known : torise in the scale of society, we put forth | perso 


strength, conceal weakness, and do not expect in- 
creased remuneration to accompany a state of 
debilitation. 

We are taught by the highest authority that 
the servant is not above his master, neither is the 
existence of equality possible: two equals never 
did work well together, and never will: whether 
it be in the largest community or a private esta- 
blishment, there must be a line of gradation, from 
the highest point downwards. How would the 
nation prosper with two queens to govern it ? 

It may be that the men’s resistance to hour pay- 
ment is founded on the supposition that it will 
subject them to asperity from masters and fore- 
men; but that is a mistake: the continuance of 
their engagements will, as heretofore, be deter- 
mined by the will or interest of either party. An 
employer will not discharge a good workman when 
his services are required ; and a man will not stay 
if he can better himself. If the men have any 
idea of limiting the rate of production, that is 
also a mistake, is contrary to the laws of political 
economy, and will not succeed. What English- 
men have to do will be done. It may be in the 
power of a section of men to cause annoyance, 
when combined together for that purpose; but the 
wave of industry will still roll on: the men who 
desist from work would soon die for want of 
necessaries if all followed their example. The 
men who asked for less work and more wages have 
obtained both, and the question at issue appears 
now to be, who shall be master ? 

SENTENTIA. 





TRADE SOCIETIES, 

Ir is a pleasing duty from time to time to see 
the upward movement of the working classes, and 
to note that provident measures are on the increase. 
Some of the reports of trade societies are of the 
most encouraging description, and indicate what 
remarkableresults may be obtained by English work- 
men taking care of themselves. Take, for instance, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Machinists, 
Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern Makers. This 
society now numbers 20,000 members; and from 
1851 to the end of the year 1859 the following 
sums have been expended :— 





Relief to unemployed members............ £120,208 
Superannuated members, 7s. each per week 8,824 
Bick MOMDOIB: oo ok 0.06 bcc cusses ceetasves 51,622 

Members who by accident are unable to 
follow their employment .....0..+0--see0 5,400 
Members in distress .....cccssccssvesscces 1,436 
PURGE | a kecded ta ncakeoceerbancsiveteee 15,598 
Grants to other trades ........-scenesecess 6,986 
£210,074 


The present income is about 1,000/. per week. 
This is one of the largest trade societies. If, 
however, we take, by way of contrast, the journey- 
men brushmakers, we find that, in March, 1860, 
they had cash in hand 4,069/. 18s. 3d. From 
September to the Ist of March in the above year 
(six months) there had been 


Paid to men temporarily out of employ- 











SS pe pee re rte” #@872 1 1 
Superanuated members ...........0000s 334 19 1 
PIONS oc 0 vas vb ssds conad ke 125 14 0 
Club beer (a doubtful item) .. eae 95 sli 
POSHOMS CeO GUE oc cecccvcoesscnnssacse 164 16 8 
SGNGGUA occ scisucceccckatessoseeets 2013 7 

£1,613 12 4 


This expenditure is at the rate of more than 
3,0001. a year. 

From the rules of this society we learn that 
every young man on finishing his apprenticeship is 
called to pay 1. 13s, as entrance money, provided 


be eligible to any trade benefit for two years 
after his return,” 

To entitle a member to 77. emigration money, 
ms must have been members three years ; and 


for the 16/., six years. 

Secretaries, who are paid small salaries, are ap- 
pointed in the various towns on the route of 
tramps’ union societies. When the income is 
not sufficient to pay expenses, assistance is given 
from the London branch; but it is arranged chat 
all country societies, when able, shall remit sur- 
plus money to London, holding only a small sum 
in hand. 

The head societies put out money to interest. 
On the decease of any free member, 7/. is al- 
lowed to the widow or nominee, and 4/. to a 
free member at the death of his wife: if the 
relations of a deceased member permit him to 
be interred at the expense of the parish, the 
club money is not paid, 

The payment of members is as follows :—When 
the stock is under 200/., the payment to be 1s. 6d. 
a week in summer and winter. When the stock 
is 2002. and under 1,000/., the payments to be 
ls. 6d. in summer, and Ils. in winter. While 
the stock is above 1,000/., the payments to be 1s. 
per week in summer and winter, and to remain the 
same whatever the stock may amount to. There 
are fines for neglect of payment, Xc. 

In case a free member falls out of work, he is 
entitled to receive for the first twenty-six weeks, 
10s. per week; for the next twenty-six weeks, 
8s. per week, which will make one year; and if 
he should still continue out of work, to be 
allowed 7s. a week until the end of the second 
year, then to be placed on the superannuation. 

Young members, who have not paid the club 
money for six months, are only entitled, in case 
of loss of employment, to 7s. a week ; but if they 
go on tramp, they are entitled to 24. a day. 
Those entitled to 10s, a week at home are 
allowed 2s. 6d. a day when upon the road. There 
are regulations to prevent imposition on this fund, 
and measures are employed for the purpose of 
assisting men to get work. 

With the following note of the rules of this 
Society we must conclude :—“ That in order to 
stimulate the pensioners to get other work, not 
connected with our trade, they shall be allowed 
two-thirds of the pension they are entitled to; 
that is to say, when they are entitled to receive 
10s. per week, they shall have 6s. 8d., and when 
8s., they shall have 5s. 4d., and when 7s., they 
shall have 4s. 8s. per week.” The sick allowance 
is regulated in the same manner as the other 
payments. J. B. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Grimsby.—The contract for the building of the 
new Town Hall having been entered into, it was 
necessary to stake out the site, when it was found, 


says a local paper, that the land was rather too | 


small to comprise the whole of the contemplated 
buildings and improvements. This awkward cir- 
cumstance has been the subject occupying the 
zttention of the Council and the architects during 
the week, and the question of how to make the 
whole fit still remains to be settled. The piece of 
land on which the hall is to stand being in the 
form of a fool’s cap, it adds, there should be no 
difficulty in our Council making it fit, particularly 
when they have had plans gratis from architects 
from different parts of the kingdom to assist 
them, 

Oxford,—On the recommendation of the Corn 
Exchange Committee, the ornamental design for 
the Corn Exchange by Mr. 8. L. Seckham was 
adopted, and Mr. Dover’s tender for the erection 





he applies for admission within three months after 
the expiration of his time; if after, 11, 18s, Cer- | 
tifieates of good character are required. There 
are other regulations which apply to the admission 


member who bas paid for a stated period may, 
in case of old age or inability to work, be put on 
the superannuation list: those who have been 
members seven years are allowed 2s. 6d. a week; 
those who have been fourteen years, 3s. 6d. a 
week ; and those who have been twenty-one years, 
4s. 6d. a week. 

The following rule is important: “That any 
free and clear member can receive, with the sanc- 
tion of the head society, the sum of 7/. when he 
shall have made up bis mind to emigrate to 
America, but cannot become eligible to any trade 
benefits for twelve months atter receiving it. 
Any such member, wishing to go to Australia, 
shall, on obtaining the sanction of his head 
society, be allowed the sum of 16/., but cannot 


of it, for the sum of 2,179/., was accepted. 
Reading.—The hall erected in West-street has 
been opened. The room, which is intended to 


| accommodate 500 persons, was built from a design 
of workmen in other ways and circumstances, Any | 


gratuitously furnished by Mr. Woodman, of Read- 
ing, who also superintended the progress of the 
works without remuneration. The hall, besides 
meeting the numerous requirements of the Tem- 
perance Society, is adapted for general purposes 
of a public nature. 

Folkestone,—The opening of the new low-water 


the workmen, numbering 110, who have been en- 
gaged in its erection. ‘The new pier is to be 
named the “ Victoria.” Mr. Peter Ashcroft was 
the engineer, the whole of the works being car- 
ried out by the staff of the company. The pier 
will be of use in the landing passengers from 
Boulogne, without reference to the state of the 
tide; the landing-place being below the upper 
flooring of the pier, which is accessible at all 














landing-pier has been celebrated by a dinner to | des 








times of the tide, with facilities by a series of 
rails Jaid down on the upper part of the pier in 
connection with a tramway, from whence pas- 
sengers can be at once conveyed to the main line. 
Kingswinford.—The new Market Hall has been 
opened. It isin the Gothic style. The building 
is 90 feet long, 57 feet broad, and 15 feet high. 
Derby.—At a meeting of the local New Market 
Committee, it was resolved to recommend the 
Council to give their sanction to the pulling down 
of the buildings at the rear of the Town Hail, 
known as “The New Market,” and to raise an 
entirely new covered market in place of it. The 
committee have directed plans to be prepared, 
Hawick.—At a general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Hawick Corn Exchange Company, 
the plan of Mr. Rochead, of Glasgow, as recom- 
mended by the provisional committee, was ado 
by the meeting, Mr. Rochead’s plan is estimated 
to cost 3,300/., which, with 825/. paid for Mr. 
Kedie’s property, and 700/, for arching the site, 
will make the entire cost of the Exchange 4,825, : 
of this 4,010/, have already been subscribed. The 
dimensions of the principal hall in the new build- 
ing will be 80 feet by 50 feet. There will also be 
an arcade along the south and west sides of the 
Exchange, affording accommodation for fleshers 
and vegetable stalls, &c. Provision will be made 
for news-room, waiting-rooms, &c. 





WEST HIGHLAND COTTAGES. 


WE have before now alluded to the condition 
of Highland cottages. Cuthbert Bede, in his 
“Glencreggan,” has the following on the sub- 
ject :-— 

“No poetical gilding or artistic chiaroscuro can 
avail to conceal the abject squalor and indecency 
of the average West Highland cottage; and, until 
landlords take up the subject in the way they 
ought to do, as stewards of a trust committed to 
their hands, so long must all other efforts to ame- 
liorate the Highland labovrer’s condition be fruit- 
less, and the benefits derived from education and 
religious teaching be nullified. Mr. Stirling, of 
Keir, and Mr. Scott Burns, in a paper read to the 
London Farmers’ Club in December last, adduced 
a great mass of evidence relative to the evils re- 
sulting from the bothy system in the Western 
Highlands ; and a remarkable speech was made 
by Lord Palmerston, at Romsey, during the 
Christmas of 1859, and, in substance, was re- 
peated in December, 1860, in which were uttered 
very valuable truths concerning lodging for the 
labouring classes, which Scotch as well as English 
landlords would do well to take to heart act 
upon, The noble viscount’s argument was to this 
effect :—That a landlord ought not to look at the 
rent of the cottages on a farm reimbursing him 
for the expense incurred in building those cot- 
tages, any more than he would expect to receive 
rent for a farm-house separate from the farm. 
That the cottages for the labourers are farm ap- 
purtenances, equally as much as the barns and 
buildings essential to the cultivation and stocking 
of the land. That land cannot be well cultivated 
unless the labourers are well housed ; and if the 
labourers have to trudge three or four miles to 
work, they get physically exhausted, and the 
farmer does not receive his money’s worth for 
the wages that he pays. That the weekly rent 
paid by the labourer is rather to impress u 
his mind that he is earning the accommoda 
given to him, than from any idea that he is to 
repay the expense of erection. That the carrying 
out of these propositions would be to the advan- 
tage of the farm; and that a farm that can be 
cultivated to advantage is worth more to a tenant. 
This is good advice—an advice that a landlord 
may turn to his own benefit as well as that of his 
labourers. Except in certain cases, where a two- 
roomed cot is adequately sufficient for the 
comfort and mcy of the inmates, every cottage 
should have at least three sleeping-apartmente— 
one roomy one for the man and wife, and two 
smaller ones for the boys and girls. There is 
an ‘ Association for Promoting Improvement in 
the Dwellings and Domestic Condition of Agricul- 
tural Labourers in Scotland,’ which has 
been of service, and might be of much more. it 
supplies designs for Highland cottages; but the 
igns are somewhat too strictly confined to the 
present national characteristics of thick-walled 
cottages of one story high, with bed-recesses in 
the living-rooms. An infusion of English com- 
forts and conveniences would benefit designs, 
and still more the Highlander. Landlords, to 
the rescue! and do vene Walk to put an «nd to the 
evils of the bothy system; and make your habi- 
tations for human at least as comfortable 


and commodious as your stables and kennels.” 


- cai ae 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Peasenhall.—The new church of St. Michael, in 
the parish of Peasenhall, built at the sole expense 
of J. W. Brooke, esq., of Sibton Park, has been 
opened. The style is Perpendicular. An entrance- 
porch leads to the nave. This has been entirely 
restored, and is built of flint and white stone, and 
the tracery brought out in the same style as the 
original. The building has beenentirely constructed 
of black flint and white stone facings. In the 
chancel is a five-light stained-glass window,—sub- 
ject, “The Crucifixion.” This is a memorial win- 
dow, the gift of Mrs. Brooke, to perpetuate the 
memory of her parents. Mr. Williment, of Lon- 
don, wasthe artist. The chancel, which is 18 feet 
in length, is covered with an encaustic pavement 
in patterns, the work of Messrs. Maw & Co., of 
Broseley. The roof in the chancel was made out 
of the old roof taken from the nave. The benches 
are of solid oak of some centuries old with tra- 
cery fronts, surmounted by carved poppy heads. 
The roof of the nave is open and of stained oak. The 
benches have been made of fir, varnished. A win- 
dow of stained glass at the west end of the tower 
is the gift of Mr. Thomas White, of Peasenhall, 
and was from a design made by Mr. Fulcher, of 
Lowestoft, surveyor, and executed by Mr. Henry 
Fisk, of Yoxford. In addition to the rebuilding 
of the church, the old tower, which was in a very 
dilapidated state, has been partially rebuilt ; 
having been pulled down level with the church, 
and carried up an extra height of about 3 feet. 
In this have been placed four new two-light win- 
dows, and also four sculptural pinnacles at the 
summit. A new bell-frame has been made, and 
the bells re-hung, by Messrs. Smith & Sous, of 
Peasenhall. The estimated cost of the whole is 
upwards of 2,000/, 


Bulwick (Northants).—Balwick Charch is being 
partially restored. The chancel exhibits a melan- 
choly state of neglect, the walls being much dis- 
coloured by damp, caused by the accumulation of 
soil in the churchyard, which nearly reaches to 





the sills of the windows on the soutb side. In re- 
storing the walls of the interior, various paintings 
in distemper have been exposed to view, extending | 
over the whole of the walls of the nave and aisles. | 
Unfortunately the workman was unconscious of 
the interest that attaches to this description of | 
Medieval decorative art ; and, before the architect 

was made acquainted with the discovery, the paint- 
ings were ruthlessly obliterated. The works are | 
being carried out by Mr. J. Jeffs and Mr. Roberts, | 


of Stamford. | 





master’s house in connection with the building. 
The roof is an open one, plastered between the 
rafters, and covered with red and brown tiles in 
plaster. The window is glazed with ornamental 
glass in the tracery. The extension is built of 
lias stone, with freestone dressings, and the whole 
of the stone has been hauled to the ground free of 
expense by the farmers of the parish. The walls 
are built of brick, given for the purpose by 
Messrs. Abbot & Co., of the Ashton iron-works. 
The style of the building is Early Gothic. At 
first it was intended that it should be perfectly 
plain, but as it progressed tracery windows, &c., 
were added, Messrs. Popes, Bindon, & Co., were 
the architects; Mr. Thorn, the mason; Mr. Saun- 
ders, carpenter; Mr. Edbrooke, Smith; Mr. 
Tuckey, plumber ; and Mr. Hill, plasterer. 

South Petherton (Somerset).—The old church 
of South Petherton, which for the last two years 
has been undergoing extensive repairs, has been 
re-opened. The nave, 60 feet by 28 feet, and 40 
feet high to the ridge of the roof, has been entirely 
restored and re-arranged. The Perpendicular 
west window has been filled with tinted ground- 
glass. The pattern of the old roof has been fol- 
lowed, and carved bosses placed at all the inter- 
sections of the beams and on the wall-plate, from 
a few specimens remaining. Tracery has been 
introduced between the tie-beams and principals, 
copied from Kingsbury church. The north and 
south aisles (each 60 feet by 15) have been newly 
roofed (Perpendicular work), in accordance with 
portions of the old roofs which have not been 
destroyed. The south porch has a stone groined 
roof, with carved bosses and niche, the doorways 
being restored in the Eurly English style. The 
north porch has set over it a parvise, and is now 
entered by a new Perpendicular doorway. Various 
other repairs, &c., have been effected. The resto- 
ration has been carried out, under Messrs. Hickes 
& Isaacs, of Bath, architects; by Mr. Perry & Mr. 
Munford, of Crewkerne; and J. Staple, of Stoke- 
sub-Hamdon. The entire cost has been 2,750/. 

Leeds.—Yhe parish church has been reopened. 
The whole of the interior, according to the Infel- 


| ligencer, has been renovated. All the stalls, pews, 


nished ; the stone work cleared, and every trace 


on the piers which were whitewashed, has been 


which for Yorkshire has been purchased by Messrs. 


says our authority, is to render the plaster ex- 


subscription, will be about 2,000/., towards which 
about 1,450/. has been received. The whole of 
the carving, sculpture, and general enrichments 
have been executed by Messrs. Dennis Lee & 
Welsh; the painters’ work, &c., by Mr. Thomas 
Simpson ; the plumbers’ work by Mr. John Gar- 
lick ; and the joiners’ work by Mr. Mark Benton. 
Mesers. Dobson & Chorley, architects, have had 
the superintendence and direction of the entire 
operations. Simultaneously with the renovation 
of the church, some important alterations have 
been made inthe organ. This fine old instrument, 
originally by Snetzler—and, when the church 
was rebuilt, remodelled by Greenwood—has been 
thoroughly repaired, and improved by the addi- 
tion of several new stops, and the completion of 
others. All these works have been carried out by 
Mr. Wm. Holt, of Leeds, organ builder. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Saint Peter's, Worcester.—The memorial win- 
dow, for the east end of the chancel of St. Peter’s 
Church, Worcester, to the late Mr. Robert Allies, 
is in progress. It will be in the Decorated style, 
from a design furnished by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of 
Worcester. It will contain three lights, and have 
tracery in the head. It is to be filled with painted 





| glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, at a cost of 100 
| guineas. The subject will be the Ascension. The 
interior will be further improved by the erection 

| of an ornamented stone reredos, It will consist of 
|/an arcade reaching across the chancel, and is also 

| designed by Mr. Hopkins. The window is the 
| result of a subscription amongst the friends of the 
| late Mr. Allies; the reredos the gift of his widow. 
| The contractor for the stonework is Mr. Norman, 


| of the Butts. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Crowle.—New parochial schools are about to be 
‘erected at Crowle. A design has been made for 
| the buildings by Mr. Hopkins, of Worcester, which 
| awaits the approval of the rector and other donors. 
| The design embraces school and class rooms, with 
| residence for master and mistress: there will be 


| 
j 


and seats have been cleaned, repainted, and var- accommodation for about 100 children, and a play- 


ground attached: there will also be a library over 


| of plaster, both on the roof of the transept and the entrance, for the special benefit of the working 


classes. The building will have a bell-turret. Mr. 


‘removed. The walls have been treated with a, Smith, of Crowle, has given a site for the school 
| patent indurating solution, the patentee’s right to and also otherwise assisted the work. 


| Bristol.—The buildings recently used as Col- 


| Dennis Lee & Welsh. The effect of this solution, | ston-school have been sold by auction. The pre- 


|mises consisted of the school-house and other 


Shrewsbury.—Trinity Church has been en- | tremely hard, and impervious to wet —harder even | premises adjoining in Host-street, and also pro- 


larged. The new addition consists of a chancel | 
with apsidal termination, about 40 feet long by 18 | 
feet wide and 30 feet high, with side aisles of two | 


; 


bays each, 22 feet by 12 feet. One bay, being | 


than stone. The capitals of the columns have 
been recarved, and the foliage deepened; and in 
various parts of the church, where tie plaster has 
shown signs of decay, it has been restored. The 


perty at the back, known as the Mason’s Arms’ 
public-house, having an entrance into Trenchard- 
street. The ground comprised in the whole of the 
|above property extended over an area of about 


reserved for the choir, has the organ (given by the | ceiling has been entirely repainted, grained, and 29,700 square feet, having a frontage of about 165 


late Rev. Richard Scott) placed in its centre. | 
The arcades have also the prevailing semicircular | 
form, resting upon stone pillars and sculptured | 
brackets. The walls have slender shafts with | 
sculptured capitals, supporting a moulded wood 
ceiling. The clerestory lights and aisle windows 
are circular-headed, with deep plain splays. The 
apse has three shafted and moulded semicircular- 
headed windows, into which has been re-fixed the 
stained glass (by Messrs. Evans & Sons), also the 
benefaction of Mr. Scott. Above these are three 
circular openings, filled with stained glass, by the 
Messrs. Evans, whose benefaction they are; the 
centre representing the Saviour of the World in 
the act of blessing. The side windows represent 
emblems of the Holy Trinity, with trefoil borders. 
The end windows of the aisles are also filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Evans: the others are 
glazed in the tinted cathedral or rough-tinted 
plate, in patterns suitable to the general design. 
The fittings are generally of stained deal. The 
floor of the chancel is of figured and plain en- 
caustic tiles, from the establishments of Mr. 
Minton, and Messrs. Maw. The architect was 
Mr. Pountney Smith, of Shrewsbury. 


Bishport, Bedminster Down, — The school- 
church on Bedminster Down, in the parish of 
Bisbport, has been opened for divine service. It 
consists of a room, 50 feet long by 20 feet wide, 
with a class-room, 16 feet by 12 feet, forming a 
transept, and two porches so arranged that the 
larger of tliem can on Sundays be employed as a 
minister’s robing-room and vestry. It is intended 
to use the structure during the working days of 
the week as a schoolroom for the education of 
the numerous children of the district, and on 
Sunday it will be employed for the purpose of 
public worship according to the ritual of the 
Church of England. It is hoped that the pro- 





moters will be enabled shortly to add a school- 





ornamented. It is executed in a light-coloured 


oak pattern. The bosses have been gilded and | 


perforated for ventilation, and a shaft has been 


| carried the whole length of the ceiling within the 


roof, communicating laterally with the perfora- 
tions. Improvements have been effected in the 
chancel of the vaulting. The mouldings, crockets, 
and fan tracery have been subjected to the indu- 
rating process, and then gilt. The niches in the 
arch of the great chancel window have been filled 
with Caen stone figures of the four Evangelists, 
life size. The mouldings of the window arches 
in the chancel have been gilt. The floor of the 
chancel has been relaid with black and white 
marble, in diagonal squares. The appearance of 
this part of the church generally has also been 
improved by additional light. The window-sills 
have been cut about 8 inches lower. Better light 
has also been gained in the transept by three new 
windows, which are filled with glass of the Cathe- 
dral tint, similar to the one on the north side of 
the pulpit, which was inserted about five years 
ago. Onthe south side of the chancel an orna- 
mental memorial window has been inserted by 
Messrs. John & W. E. Gott, the design of the 
sculptured part of which consists of an enriched 
arch of several mouldings, with the Tudor rose 
and leaf running up in a broad hollow. The win- 
dow is at present filled with rough plate-glass, but 
stained glass will shortly be added. In the ante- 
chapel, next to the Tennant family’s memorial 
window, a new stained glass window, by Mr. 
O'Connor, of London, has been inserted. The 
subject illustrates events in the life of our Lord. 
Five smaller mosaic stained glass windows have 
been inserted in the clerestory, and five in other 
parts of the church. The monuments of the 
church have been restored. The cost of the reno- 
vations (exclusive of the new stained glass win- 
dows), the whole of which will be defrayed by 





feet agaiust St. Augustine’s-place and Host-street, 
and a frontage of 195 feet against Trenchard-street, 
| the average depth being about 165 feet. It was 
| eligibly situate near the Floating-harbour. The 
competition commenced with a bid for 1,500/., 
which was followed by one for 2,000/., and another 
for 2,200/. The sum was increased by bids of 1002. 
each to 2,800/., when Mr. Wethered, of the firm 
of Messrs. Wethered, Cossham, and Bendall, offered 
2,8501. The next bid was 2,900/., and Mr. Wethe- 
red then offered 3,000/. Mr. Fargus thereupon 
opened his sealed instractions, and declared the 
property sold to Mr. Wethered. It is stated that 
the premises have been purchased for the Public- 
hall Company. 

Wortley ( Yorkshire).—The new school, built by 
Lord Wharncliffe, for Wortley and the neighbour- 
hood, has been opened. The building is in the 
decorated Gothic style, designed by Messrs. Healey 
and Mallison, of Bradford; Mr. Richardson, of 
Wakefield; being the builder. The whole cost is 
2,000/., and is defrayed by his lordship. A house 
for the schoolmaster forms part of the structure. 
There are also two porches, class-room, playground, 
and appurtenances. The Sheffield Independent, in 
describing the building, says that the courses of 
the walling are not in keeping with the courses 
of the coins, and the consequent patch-work spoils 
the effect. There is, however, much effective 
polished work. 





Gas.—Workmen are now engaged in the con- 
struction of the large gasometer at the New Hen- 
don Gas Works of the Sunderland Gas Company, 
and progress is being made with the necessary 
buildings. The South Shields Gas Company 
have declared a dividend for the ret es Aad four 
per cent. on paid up capital, notwithstanding the 
large quantity of empty property, and also depres- 
sion in the trade of the town. 
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HOW TREAT PORTLAND CEMENT? 

Srr,—Within the last five or six years Portland 
cement has, in this city [Glasgow], been introduced 
toa great extent, in place of Roman cement: it is 
used principally for plastering the lower portion 
of staircase-walls, skirtings, floors, &c.; but, un- 
fortunately, in the present state of our knowledge 
here, neither can the architect nor house-painter 
treat the cement after it is put on the walls, so 
that it may be painted along with the common 
plaster and finishing of the building. If the work 
is painted with white-lead paint, in boiled linseed 
oil, it remains as sticky as birdlime for years 
after it is done. Some of the painters here give 
their Portland cement work a coat of sulphate of 
iron, or copperas: this, they affirm, cools the ce- 
ment; but I find, after even this is done, that the 
work has not that even appearance that plaster- 
work has. 

I am at present making a series of experiments 
in Portland cement and Roman cement, with a 
view to obtain the best medium, the results of 
which I shall be happy to communicate to you 
hereafter. Meantime, will any of your readers 
or correspondents inform me what is considered 
the best mode of treating Portland and Roman 
cement, with a view to immediate painting after 
the plaster cement is properly dry ? 

T. M‘G., Architect. 








COMPETITION. 
Wesleyan Chapel, Tranmere, Birkenhead.— 
The successful competitor is Mr. Walter Scott, 
architect, of Liverpool. 





RAILWAY COMPENSATION CASES. 
Scarbron v. Charing Cross Railway Company.— 
This case was tried on Saturday, August 24th, 
1861, at the Sessions House, Newington, before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Abbott, and a special jury ; to 
determine the amount of compensation to be paid 
to the claimant, Mr. Frederick Scarbron, for the 


carried on since his late premises were pulled 
down; but nothing was elicited to affect the state- 
ment of the claimant in his examination in chief. 
At Mr. Bovill’s desire the claimant produced his 
day-books and ledgers for some years past; and 
they were submitted to the learned counsel’s in- 
spection ; and the claimant was farther questioned 
as to his system of trade, and the possibility of its 
re-establishment in the same neighbourhood. The 
claimant, however, stated that the railway com- 
pany had entirely destroyed the neighbourhood 
upon which his business had chiefly depended, and 
that he had not been able to find any premises 
that would be suitable for the trade of a corn- 
dealer near the spot upon which his house had 
stood. 

Mr. Hawkins was about to call other witnesses, 
of whom there were a large number in attendance, 
to support the claimant’s case; but upon Mr. 
Bovill stating himself satisfied with the claimant’s 
evidence without further corroboration, no other 
witnesses were called; and Mr. Bovill having 
announced that the company did not intend to 
offer evidence,— 

Mr. Hawkins briefly summed up the case on 
behalf of the claimant, and contended that Mr. 
Scarbron had clearly established his claim against 
the company, not only for compensation to the 
amount which he had originally asked, but what 
was now shown to be the larger amount of loss 
which he had sustained by the company’s opera- 
tions ; and the learned counsel called upon the jury 
not to confine their verdict to the limits of the 
claimant’s original demand, but to award him what 
had been shown to have been the actual damage 
which the deprivation of his business and premises 
had entailed upon him. 

Mr. Bovill, in addressing the jury for the com- 
pany, contended that the claimant had entirely 
failed in making ont a case for compensation be- 
yond the sum which the company had offered ; 
and that the claimant’s solicitor, Mr. Alley Jones, 
had ill-advised his client when he recommended 
him to reject the company’s offer of compensa- 
tion made before the expenses of the inquiry 





premises lately occupied by him in the Waterloo- 
roid; taken by the company under authority of | 
the Act of Parliament for the construction of their | 
line. | 

The claimant’s estimate of his loss had been sent | 
to the company’s surveyors, and was fixed by him 
at 1,250/. 

The company disputed his valuation ; and, having 
taken possession of the claimant’s house, paid a 
sum of 400/. into court as sufficient compensation. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Ribton, appeared 
for the claimant : Mr. Bovill, Q.C., and Mr. Lloyd, 
jan , represented the company. 

Mr. Hawkins, in his address to the jury, stated | 





had been incurred. He also said that the com- 
pany had, throughout their dealings with pro- 
prietors of property in the county, acted in the 
most liberal and handsome spirit; but that it 
became the company’s duty, in the interest of 
the shareholders, to resist any attempt which 
might be made by individuals, as in the present 
case, to make an extragavant profit upon the sale 
of their interests. | 

The Under-Sheriff was about to sum up the 
evidence; but the jury, having announced that 
their minds had been for some time made up, 
interposed, and returned a verdict for 1,300/, 


ayear. His present rent as a yearly tenant was 22/. 10s. 
In removing he could not premises to suit him for less 
than 60/. a year, and would have to pay 120/. premium for 
twenty years’ lease. He therefore considered himself en- 
titled to 375/. for change of premises, and 100/, for re- 
moval, making altogether 675/. compensation. 

Mr. Bramble was then called, and said that he had car- 
ried on business as a patent-fuel manufacturer, at 12, 
Gravel-lane, for upwards of nine years ; and‘up to August, 
1857, held an agreement from the South-Western Railway 
Company, who were his landlords, and he paid his rent 
quarterly to their agent. He had expended 100/. in im- 
proving the property. His stock and machinery was 
worth about 375/., which he called upon the company to 
take. He could not get premises to carry on his business 
suitable for him for less than 60/. a year and 120/ 
premiam. 

In eross-examination by Mr. Hawkins, he said that the 
mcg were very old, and chiefly composed of wood. 

ere was no dwelling-house, but he and his wife and 
family lived ona kind of shelf. It suited them as weil as 
a palace, as he could look after his property and protect 
it from the thieves, 

Mr. Hey, surveyor, of Churchyard-row, Newington, 
said he had looked over Mr. Bramble’s premises, and con- 
sidered that his loss in removal, &c., would be 375/., and 
an additional 3002. for stock, fixtures, machinery, &c. 

‘f'wo other witnesses were examined, when 

Mr. Hawkins addressed his worship at considerable 
length, contending that the demand made upon the 
railway company was extortionate in the extreme; and 
during the whole course of his experience at the bar he 
never knew such an unprincipled claim. His worship, no 
doubt, would plainly see through the whole of the case; 
and that, in fact, the claimant was entitled to no more 
than six months’ premium for loss by removal before 
March next, when he would have to turn out without a 
penny, at his own risk andexpense. His loss by removal 
would be 10/.; extra rent, 13/, 15s.; loss of business, 
407. ; making in all 73/7. 15s., which was all the company 
considered they had a right to pay. 

Mr. Combe adjourned the case so that he might look 
into the documents placed in his hands; and he has 
since given judgment that the railway company pay to 
Mr. Bramble 75/., without costs. 








THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


A Jury's reasons for their Verdict.—In a recent 
case it has been decided that a request by one 
party that the judge should ask the jury to state 
the reason of their finding their verdict was cor- 
rectly refused, for that the jury are not bound to 
explain the grounds for their verdict.— Brown v. 
Bristol and Exeter Railway Company. 

Accidental Death.—A person going to Brighton 
took a Railway Passengers’ Assurance Ticket for 
2502. Before the time arrived for his using his 
retarn ticket he went to bathe and was drowned. 
The relatives sued the Assurance Company for the 
250/., and the Court of Exchequer held the com- 
pany not to be liable, as death was not caused by 
any accident within the terms of the policy. This 
judgment, however, was set aside on appeal; and 
|it was held by all the judges of the Exchequer 
Chamber, that the relatives were entitled to re- 
cover; for that death by drowning did come within 
the terms of the policy.—Zrew v. Railway Pas- 
sengers’ Assurance Company. 





that the claimant had for twenty-one years carried | being 50/. in excess of Mr. Searbron’s original Master pnd Servant.—A passenger in an omnibus 


on a successful and lucrative business as a corn- | 
dealer, at No. 166, Waterloo-road, opposite to the | 
terminus of the South-Western Railway; bis net | 
profits having averaged for many years between | 
5002. and 600/. per annum. 

The claimant had a lease of his house, for which 
he had paid a premium of 65/.; and in considera- 
tion of that premium held the premises at a reat 
of 431. only; being much below the rental that 
could have been obtained for them at the time the 
company took possession. 

Counsel submitted the case as one of a very 
exceptional character; inasmuch as the claimant 
had, as he should be eble to prove, rather under- 
stated, than exaggerated, the loss he had sustained 
through the deprivation of the business. 

Mr. John Barnett, the surveyor for the district 
of Marylebone, was called, and proved the value 
of the lease of the claimant’s premises. He also, 
under a protest by Mr. Bovill against the ad- 
missibility of the evidence, proved that the com- 
pany’s surveyor had very recently offered 1,100/. 
to compromise the claim, which had been refused 
by Mr. Thomas Alley Jones, the claimants soli- 
eitor. 

Mr. William Lawrence Gomme, of Hammer- 





smith, supported Mr. Barnett’s valuation, and also 
proved the value of the fixtures upon che claimant’s 


premises. 

The claimant was then examined by Mr. Haw- 
kins, and proved the nature and character of the 
business he had carried on, and that his profits 
had for many years past, after payment of all 
expenses, realized an average of between 500/. and 
600/. per annum; and that in the year 1860 they 
amounted to 560/. 12s. That in preparing his 
claim he had not availed himself of the assistance 
of any professional valuer; but had stated a sum 
which he believed a very low estimate of the loss 
he bad sustained by the deprivation of his business. 

The claimant was cross-examined by Mr. Bovill 


claim. 





Southwark Police Court.—Charing Cross Rail- 
way and Howard.—The claimant in this case is a 


iscaleboard and splinteutter, and wholesale box- 


maker, in York-street, Blackfriars-road, who had 


than that of a tenant from year to year. He 
claimed as under :— 
For the value of his unexpired term or interest 





Se PG RODIIOOG ooo u's votes saccavdeense case £550 

For removal, depreciation, and refixing of 
MIRCHI oo oo ss cedcvcresctsocestestones 850 
FOE SEMSTSLTOMOVA o0 so vc ccncencusencusccve 100 
£1,500 


Mr. Horsley appeared as solicitor to the claimant : 
and Mr. Henry Rice, of the firm of Rice Brothers, 
and Mr. Horue, of the firm of Pullen, Horne, & 
Eversfield, gave evidence as surveyors on his be- 
half, with a number of other witnesses. On behalf 
of the company there were present, in addition to 
Mr.° Ryde, the company’s surveyor, Mr. Francis 
Fuller, Mr. Hammack, and Mr. Marrable; but 
Mr. Hawkins, who, with Mr. Harrison, represented 
the company, did not call witnesses. The magis- 
trate (Mr. Combe) gave for the value of the unex- 
pired term, and for the just allowance which ought 
to be made to Mr. Howard by an incoming tenant, 
and for any loss or injury he has sustained, the 
sum of 370/.; and directed that Mr. Howard 
should pay his own costs of the inquiry. 





The Charing-Cross Railway Company.— At South- 
wark Police Court, on Saturday Jast, Mr. Bramble, a 
patent-fuel manufacturer, of No. 12, Gravel-lane, South- 
wark, attended to prefer a claim of 675/. from the Charing 
Cross Railway Company, as compensation for his pre- 
mises, &c., w were required for the construction of 
the railway. 

Mr. Stammers appeared as counsel for the claimant, 
and Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., with Mr. Harrison, for the com- 


pany. 
Mr. Stammers said that the claimant considered that 





at some length as to the business which he had 





his profits from his business for nine years past were 2501, 








no greater interest in the premises occupied by him | 


| was expelled by the conductor for alleged druoken- 
i ness, of which drunkenness there was not sufficient 
,evidence. In removing the passenger the con- 

ductor used an unnecessary amount of violence, so 
| that the passenger was thrown down and severely 


| wounded by a passing vehicle. The passenger 


sued the owner of the omnibas for the injury 
sustained at the hands of the conductor; and it 
was decided (and confirmed on appeal) that the 
owner was responsible; for that the wrongful 
violence of the conductor took place while he was 
acting within the scope of his employment by 
virtue of delegated authority. — Greenwood v. 
Seymour. 





Books Received. 
Linear Persyective Simplified. J. Hout, 
Hackney, 15, Cambridge-terrace. 

Tus little work is intended to supply the want 
of elementary instruction in perspective, in suffi- 
ciently plain terms to come within the compre- 
hension of youthful students of art or photography. 
We are acquainted with many, especially ladies, 
who have acquired a very pretty power of draw- 
ing, but whose sketches are valueless on account 
of the absence of an acquaintance with the first 
principles of perspective: to these Mr. Holt’s 
concise explanations, and careful diagrams, will be 
of service. Mr. Holt is the inventor of a set of 
tablets composed of wood, glass, and metal, for 
the illustration of perspective. This apparatus 
should assist both the memory and the perception 
of learners, as the names of both objects and lines 
are labelled, even the principal visual rays having 
an embodiment in the shape of a silken thread. 
With or without a teacher, the primary rules 
ae be easily mastered when thus simplified ; 
and the student will have laid a good foundation 





for studies of a more abstruse character. 
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Rattway Marrers.—The Portsoy Railway 
Station, according to the Elgin Courant, has 
been contracted for, and commenced. The cost 
is expected to be above 1,000/. The con- 
tractors are, for the mason-work, Mr. Barclay, 
who has built a great many bridges on the line; 
Mr. Walker, Banff, for the slater-work; Mr. 
Jackson, Portsoy, for the plasterer-work; Mr. C. 
Innes, Banff, for the painter-work ; and Mr. Wil- 
son, Portsoy, for the plumber-work.——The bridge 
which was in course of construction over the river 
Bollin (about a mile from the Bowden-station, on 
the Cheshire Midland Railway), has fallen; the 
débris entirely blocking up the waterway of the 
river. It appears that the centres supporting the 
arch had been struck or eased some days; and the 
contractors were locking up the arch of the bridge 
on the north side of the river with earth ; whilst 
on the opposite or southern side some twelve or 
fourteen feet of filling still remained to be done 
before reaching the crown of the arch. This is 
understood to be the cause of the accident,—filling 
up one side of the bridge before the other. Happily 
no one was killed. The damage done will amount 
to several hundred pounds, and the progress of the 
works at the Bowden end of the line will be 
slightly delayed in consequence. 

Tue New Mecuanics’ InsTITUTION For STALEY- 
BRIDGE.—The ground story will contain a reading 
room, conversation room, library, committee room, 
secretary’s room, class room, porter’s room, labo- 
ratory, and other conveniences; front entrance 
hall, vestibule, staircase, and staircase hall. The 
principal staircase and landings will be constructed 
of stone; and from the top landing of this stair- 
case, on the chamber floor, the assembly room and 
two ante rooms will be approached by corridors. 
The assembly room will be 81 feet long, 41 feet 
wide, and 24 feet high, having a platform at one 
end in direct communication with the principal 
ante room, and a gallery at the opposite end ap- 
proached by a staircase from the corridor. The 
building will be constructed of bricks, the two 
principal fronts being faced with stocks and 
having polished Yorkshire stone-dressings. The 
Italian style has been adopted, with, however, a 
considerable amount of Gothic feeling in the 
details. The cost of the building (exclusive of the 
warming, gas-fitting, and furnishing) will be 
about 3,1007. The plans and specifications have 
been prepared by Messrs. Blackwell and Son, 
architects, Manchester, under whose superin- 
tendence the building is to be carried out. Messrs. 
Joseph Greenup and Co., of Miles Platting, are the 
contractors, and Mr. Robson is the clerk of the 
works. The site, given by Mr. F. Astley, is 
at the corner of High-street and Leech’s “ Snug,” 
the principal entrance being from High-street, and 
the library entrance from Leech’s “Snug.” The 
chief stone has been laid. 

MvsEUM OF PracticaL GroLoGy.—The Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, will be 
re-opened to the public on Tuesday next. During 
the vacation, some important additions have been 
made to the wall decorations in the hall, consist- 
ing of inlaid slabs of polished granites, porphyries, 
marbles, and alabaster, by Mr. Macdonald, of 
Aberdeen, and Mr. Hall, of Derby. Some of these 
specimens have never before been employed in 
the arts, and deserve the attention of architects 
and builders. 


Mr. MELtLon’s PRoMENADE ConcERTS.—The 
promenade concerts given by Mr. Mellon in the 
Opera House, Covent-garden, continue to be of 
great excellence. Probably at no similar concerts 
was such great variety afforded, or strength in 
vocalism. To Mdlle. Parepa, Mr. Geo. Perren, 
and Mr. Weiss, have been added Herr Formes. 
Miss Julia Woolf is a promising new pianoforte 

layer, and Mr. Levy excellent on the cornet. On 

ursday evening, Mozart reigned supreme. 


INCREASE IN THE PRIcE oF Gas.—The three 
gas companies supplying the city of London with 
gas have, since the passing of the Metropolis Gas 
Act, determined to raise the price of their gas. 
This decision was made known to the inhabitants 
yesterday by the issuing of a circular, stating 
that the Legislature having, after full inquiry, 
passed an Act for regulating the supply of gas to 
the metropolis, requiring under heavy penalties 
a higher standard of illuminating power and 
purity, which will necessarily involve an increased 
cost of production, the companies supplying the 
City will, on and after Michaelmas next, be 
brought under the provisions of that Act, and 
that the future will be at the rate of 
4s. 6d. per 1,000 feet for the ordinary coal gas. 


SoMERSETSHIRE Arca ®OLOGICAL SocreTy.— 
The thirteenth annual meeting of this association 
commenced on Tuesday in last week, at Langport. 
A temporary museum was formed at the Town- 
hall, by the contributions of several influential 
inhabitants. The annual meeting was held in 
the Town-hall, at twelve o’clock, and was well 
attended. Mr. R. N. Grenville presided. Mr. 
E. A. Sanford was elected president for the next 
year, on the motion of Mr. Grenville, who made 
an interesting address upon the occasion. The 
vice-presidents were re-elected, and the committee 
and officers for the ensuing year having been ap- 
pointed, the secretary (the Rev. F. Warre) read a 
report of the society’s doings during the past 
year. After this, Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, 
read a paper on “ The Bishop’s Palace at Wells.” 
Mr. W. W. Munckton read a paper on “ The His- 
tory of Langport.” After a tour of inspection 
through Langport, an evening meeting was held 
for the reception of papers, and discussion. The 
Rev. T. Hugo read a paper on “ Athelney Abbey.” 
On Wednesday, the members lett Langport at ten 
o’clock, on an excursion to Muchelney, Kingsbury 
Episcopi, Martock, South Petherton, Shepton 
Beauchamp, Barrington, Burrough, Hambridge, 
and Curry Rivel. In the evening a conversazione 
was held in the Town-hall. On Thursday an ex- 
cursion was made to Pitney Church, Roman 
remains at Pitney, Low Ham, High Ham, Church 
and School, and Gypsum Quarries, Othery, Bur- 
rough Bridge, Athelney, and Aller. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL WORTHIES OF F LEET-STREET.— 
William Caxton, the celebrated printer, had a 
shop for the sale of books, &c., in Hleet-street. He 
was succeeded by Wynkin de Worde, who, in his 
last will, 1545, calls himself “citizen and sta- 
tioner.” The following were also contemporary 
printers in Fleet-street, viz.:—Robert Copland, 
stationer, printer, bookseller, author, and trans- 
lator: his sign in 1515 was the Rose Garland: he 
died about 1547. John Butler lived at the sign 
of St. John the Evangelist, in Fleet-street, in 
1529. Thomas Bertholit, king’s printer, dwelt 
at the Lucretia Romana, in Fleet-street: he re- 
tired from business about 1541. John Bedel, sta- 
tioner and printer, lived, in 1531, at the sign of 
Our Lady of Pity, in Fleet-street. John Way- 
lond, citizen and stationer, lived at the Blue Gar- 
land, in Fleet-street, 1541. Lawrence Andrew, a 
native of Calais, was a printer at the Golden 
Press, by Fleet-bridge. Thomas Godfrey, the 
printer of Chaucer’s works, lived near the Temple- 
bar ; and Robert Wyer, an early printer, lived at 
the sign of St. John the Evangelist, in the Bishop 
of Norwich’s rents, beside Charing-cross.— City 
Press. 

Kew GarDENS AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
oF 1862.—The ribbon flower-bed, 50 feet in length 
by 7 in breadth, is still the one leading attraction 
here. The flowers are now exceedingly brilliant. 





We are told that all the great centres of English 
industry are sending agents and artists to copy | 
it, as a design and pattern for part of the goods | 
they are making for the Great Exhibition of next | 
year, viz.— Manchester, prints, chintz, draperies, | 
&c.; Coventry, ribbons ; Kidderminster, carpets ; | 
Glasgow, muslins, shawls, &c. ; Yorkshire, coloured 
table-covers; Belfast, damask table linen, Xc.; | 
Nottingham, lace; Macclesfield, Derby, and Spi- | 
talfields, silks, embroideries, &c.; Dublin, mixed | 
fabrics; Paisley, Scotch goods and window muslins; 
Bradford, moreens and damasks; Clerkenwell, | 
artificial flowers; and the Potteries, china and | 
porcelain. A lady of title has ordered to be manu- 
factured for her 50 yards of stair-carpeting, and a 
drawing-room carpet, the border of which will be | 
an exact imitation of the above, and the centre | 
copies of many of the circular flower-beds in various 
parts of the gardens. 

IntsH Porttation. — While Great Britain, 
during the last ten years, showsa large and steady 
increase of the people, it is to be regreted that in 
Ireland there has been a decline of upwards of a 
million during the period above mentioned, This 
is a most important matter, which requires very 
careful consideration. This failing has been attri- 
buted to the great extent of the emigration which 
has taken place. On examining the number of 
emigrants from Ireland to England, Scotland, 
America, Australia, &c., these form but a portion 
of the missing population. We look anxiously 
forward to the Registrar General’s coming re- 
port, in order that we may be enabied to trace 
in what districts the greatest decrease has taken 
place, and to learn if those who are connected 
with agriculture or manufactures have suffered 
most in this respect. We may be also enabled, 
in some measure, to see to what extent this 





very large decline of the Irish population is to 








be attributed to sanitary neglect. 


Price or Lasovr 1x Sypyey. — The labour 
market here still continues dull, and the supply is 
nearly adequate to the present demand, The 
Sydney Herald says, that there are indications 
of general improvement. Wages, with board and 
lodgings, a hut, room, and rations, per annum, 
were as follows, viz.:—Married farm labourers, 
451. to 607; single do., 30/. to 35/.; ploughmen, 
351. to 40/.; bullock drivers, 407. to 50/.; hut- 
keepers, 26/.; stockmen, 35/. to 40/.; carters, 
401. to 50/.; surveyor’s men, 35/.; cooks, 401. 
to 601.; coachmen, 35/7. to 50/.; grooms, 35/. 
to 50/.; gardeners, 401. to 60/.; blacksmiths, 
601. to 80l.: wheelwrights, 607. to 80/.; single 
shepherds, 30/.; shepherding family, 55/. to 70/. ; 
bushmen, 40/. to 45/.; housemaids, 20/. to 22/.; 
nursemaids, 18/. to 201.; female cooks, 26/. to 
30/.; laundresses, 26/. to 301. 


THE Lonpoy SHOEBLACKS AND THEIR EaRn- 
INGs.—Nine years have elapsed since this branch 
of labour was introduced, and these boys, it is 
said, have earned about 11,9501. Their united 
earnings for the last financial year amounted to 
4,548/.—a sum representing the blacking and 
polishing of no less than 1,119,320 pairs of boots. 

Tue Sire or Cuertsty ApBEy.—The council 
of the Surrey Archzological Society have deter- 
mined to assist in promoting the proposed excava- 
tions on the site of Chertsey Abbey, which has 
been recently purchased by one of their local 
secretaries, and have opened a public subscription 
for the purpose. It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that a large and curious collection of 
tiles in the possession of the Architectural Museum 
at South Kensington is from this site. An 
equally large and very complete collection is in 
the museum of the Surrey Society. The excava- 
tions are now being proceeded with; and during 
the last few days some interesting remains have 
been turned up,—stone coffins, tiles, gold coin, 
leaden chalice and paten, gold ring, &c. Subscrip- 
tions in furtherance of the object will be received 
by the honorary secretary, Mr. Henry W. Sass, at 
the council-room, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

THE GLovcEsTER SURVEYORSHIP.—At a recent 
meeting of the city council, a report was read 
from the committee proposed to consider the salary 
and duties of the surveyor, chamberlain, &c. The 
committee recommended that the salary of the 
new Officer should be the same as that paid to 
Mr. Hanvey, viz., as chamberlain, 100/., surveyor, 
50/., and superintendent of waterworks, 100/.; 
that an out-door assistant be appointed at a salary 
not exceeding 25s. per week ; that candidates for 
the office be advertised for, who are to send in 
their testimonials by the 14th September; and 
that a meeting to examine the applications and 
testimonials be held on the following Monday. The 
report was adopted. 


SuGGESTED MEMORIAL TO BisHoPp VILLIERS.— 
With reference to a suggestion of a memorial to 
Bishop Villiers, Bloomsbury, the scene of his 
ministerial labours has been named as the most 
appropriate site. The Bury Post says, the com- 
missioners for inquiry into the means of increas- 
ing the accommodation of the British Museum 
have recommended that the houses on the north, 
east, and west sides should be purchased, to pro- 
vide sites for additional galleries,—a plan which 
would leave the Museum as much as ever immured 
from the public sight, and the finest facade in Lon- 
don hidden by the mean and narrow streets on 
its south. Let these be removed, by which an 
equal area to that proposed to be taken on the 
three other sides would be secured, with much 
less purchase of private property, on account of 
the intersecting streets; and in the space now 
bounded on the north by Great Russell-street 
(which would still be a thoroughfare through 
arches), on the west and east by Bloomsbury- 
street and Bury-street, and on the south by New 
Oxford-street and Hart-street, let an additional 
quadrangle, or whatever form might be found 
most practicable, be added to the Museum; and, 
as this would involve the demolition of the ugly 
and incommodious church in which Villiers minis- 
tered, let a memorial church be included in the 
plan, and harmonized with the style of the 
Museum ; but the cost, after proper allowance for 
the present church, to be defrayed by subscrip- 
tion, 

Sovran Kensinetron MvusrvmM.— During the 
week ending 3lst August, 1861, the visitors have 
been as follows: —On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 6,014; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 4,295. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 
1,208, one students’ evening, Wednesday, 117. 
Total, 11,634. From the opening of the museum, 
2,226,764. 
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Nzw Decorations IN MANCHESTER THEATRE 
RoyaL.—During the last month or two, a renova- 
tion of the Manchester Theatre Royal has been 
effected, both externally and internally, under the 
direction of Mr. F. Chester, the architect of the 
building. The following particulars are gleaned 
from the local Courier. The Peter-street facade 
has been metamorphosed from its assumed black- 
ness to the natural colour of the stone. Several 
minor improvements have been made on the 
outside of the theatre. Entering the edifice, the 
vestibule walls are painted to represent grey or 
Aberdeen granite, and the pilasters are painted a 
red granite. The cornices and other mouldings 
have patterns stencilled in neutral colours, and 
gilt; while the doors are diapered in patterns of 
gold. The railings of the principal staircase are 
bronzed and gilt, gold being freely used every- 
where in the decorations. The 300 seats in the 
dress circle have been reseated and covered with 
crimson damask ; while the chandeliers have been 
raised a little, so as not to intercept the view. The 
private boxes in the proscenium have had their 
circular fronts advanced, and their interior fittings 
renovated. Extra ventilators have been inserted 
in the passages, the galleries, and above the stage. 
Ascending to the upper circle, the same style of 
decorations is found to prevail in painting the 
pilasters, walls, and ceiling, as in the dress circle; 
and the seats have also been re-covered, the walls 
repapered, &c. The whole of the ornamental 
work on the front of the two tiers of boxes and 
the galleries has been re-gilt. Some alterations 
have been made in the ceiling, where there was 
much heavy and useless ornament. This has been 
removed. A new act drop has been painted by 
Mr. W. R. Beverley, representing the “ Ruins of 
an Ancient City,” at sunset. The green-room 
and performers’ dressing-rooms have also been 
renovated, and new scenery is being prepared. 
The painting and decorating have been performed 
by Mr. Richard Anderton. 

Tue Liverpoot Fixe Arts Socrety’s Exul- 
BITION.—The annual exhibition of this society has 
been opened. New arrangements have been made ; 
and these, as well as the works of art thembelves, 
are said to be satisfactory. The collection is a 
numerous one; embracing, as it does, upwards of 
800 works, contributed by about 450 artists; 
general, local, and foreign together. 

ANOTHER GASOMETER EXPLosion.—lIt is very 
well known that when illuminative gas is mixed | 
in a certain proportion with atmospheric air, the 
mixture becomes explosive, although neither a 
larger nor a smailer proportion is so. Every 
gasometer maker and gas manager ought to know 
this; and no gasometer ought to be brought into 
use by merely pouring in the illuminative gas so 
as to mix with the atmospheric air with which | 
the gasometer is naturally filled when it is 
formed; the only safe proceeding being first to 
expel all the atmospheric air by sinking the 
gasometer completely into its water-bed. Never- 
theless, as most of our readers must remember, an 
explosion occurred not long since in the north of 
England, from ignorance or neglect of this pre- 
caution ; the gas being allowed to mix with the 
atmospheric air in the new gasometer. The ca- 
tastrophe seems to have been of little use, asa 
warning ; for precisely the same sort of explosion 
has just occurred at the Bridgnorth Gas Works. 
In May last the company commenced the erection 
of a new gasometer. This construction was com- 
posed of plate iron, and comprised a tank 36 feet 
in diameter, and capable of holding 16 feet of 
water. Over this tank was placed the holder, 
also constructed of plate iron, and weighing about 
eight tons. This holder contained gas and at- 

mospheric air, the latter being gradually ejected, 
and its place supplied with gas, On the top of 
this holder was a stopcock for releasing the air. 
This gasholder was left in charge of a young man, 
who had been warned not to go near the stopcock 
with a light “till the foul air was got out.” In 
about twenty minutes after the manager of the 
works had left, however, the report of a terrific 
explosion was heard ; and it was found that the 
top of the gasometer, weighing about four tons, 
had been propelled about 50 feet into an adjoining 
field, and close to it was discovered the body of 
the young man, fearfully mutilated. A portion of 
a tobacco pipe was found between his teeth. The 
stopcock was found partially opened, and the 
hypothesis is that he was in the act of lighting 
his pipe with a lucifer match ; and the flame, 
coming in contact with the explosive mixture of 
gas and atmospheric air issuing from the gas- 
ometer, caused the catastrophe. The damage 
done amounts to 5007. An inquest was held on 


the body of the deceased, and erdict i- 
dental death was returned nee 


Bazaar Bripers ror Loypon. — Mr. Alcock, 
M.P., referring to the value of land in London, 
and the want of means of communication between 
the two sides of the Thames, suggests the erection 
of bazaar bridges, comprising shops on either 
side of a central way, similar to the arrangement 
existing on the Ponte Vecchio at Florence. He 
says,—“ The price of land in London may be 
reckoned at considerably more than 100,000/, 
per acre. Thus, the Excise Office was sold at 
the rate of 88,0002. an acre; the India House at 
the rate of 124,000/, per acre; some land, as ap- 
proaches to New Westminster-bridge, at 170,000/. 
per acre; giving an average of 127,0002. per 
acre. On the other hand, the expense of New 
Westminster and New Blackfriars bridges is at 
the rate of 3/. 5s. per foot, or 141,000/. per 
acre; that of Chelsea Suspension-bridge, 27. 5s. 
per foot, or 98,0007. per acre; that of New Lam- 
beth Suspension bridge, 1/. 10s. per foot, or 
65,0001. per acre; giving an average price of 
bridge communication at 101,000/. per acre. 
Land may, therefore, so to speak, be created by 
the construction of a bridge at a less cost than 
it can be purchased in a good locality. Let us 
suppose, then, a foot bridge to be built at St. 
Paul’s or Charing-cross, at a cost of 2/. per foot, 
including a glazed roof. Such a structure, 1,000 
feet long and 30 feet wide, affording a free 
thoroughfare 14 feet wide, and stalls on either 
side 8 feet square, would cost 60,0007. Let us 
suppose further a series of shops on either side of 
this viaduct (250 in all), and that the rent of 
each was 50/. a-year, this would produce a re- 
veuue of 12,500/., which affords a profit of above 
20 per cent., or, at 30/. rent, 7,500/.; equal to 124 
per cent. on the total outlay.” Ifthe suggestion 
were likely to be carried out, we should call for 
much wider bridges, by means of which alone can 
London, north and south of the Thames, be made 
one. But were it even likely to pay for the 
greater width, as well as the greater required 
solidity, the unsightliness of such antiquated 
revivals, the obstruction of the view, and of the 
free aerial current, and the interference of hig- 
gling traffic with free intercourse over a City 
bridge, ought at once to dismiss the crochet. 


WacGrs IN MELBOURNE.— Masons are now 
getting from ten to twelve shillings a day, and 
several are working for eight: at the present time 
there are between two and three hundred unem- 
ployed. Carpenters are getting from eight to 
eleven shillings, and consider themselves fortunate 
if they only go two weeks idle for every one they 
work. Blacksmiths and others connected with the 
iron trade are getting from ten to fourteen shillings 
a day; but, as regards the state of trade, at one 
establishment, where from 180 to 200 men have 
been employed at one time, there are now only 
some forty or fifty; and at Russell’s Foundry, in 
Sydney, there is a lock-out because the men refuse 
to accept a reduction of ten per cent off their wages, 
and they have been only getting from six to ten 
shillings per day of ten hours. 


TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.— Telegraphic des- 
patches for the Russian port of Taganrog, in the 
Sea of Azoff, have been sent direct to that city 
from the Electric Telegraph Company’s station in 
Telegraph-street behind the Bank of England. 
This is the longest direct communication by tele- 
graph ever achieved, the distance being above 
2,500 miles.——The Dutch screw steamer Draak 
started with 6} miles of new deep-sea cable on 
board, intended to repair the cable in the Straits 
of Banka. The examination of the cable was 
commenced with that part between 176 and 179 
miles from Batavia, lying to the south of Luci- 
para, and which was laid in a W.N.W. direction ; 
it being proposed to splice on the new 6} miles 
cable, and to lay it further to the N.W. in a depth 
of two fathoms. On taking up this 34 miles of 
cable, it was found that where it lay the bottom 
consisted of blue and soft mud, like that on the 
east coast of Sumatra, and that the cable in this 
mud was not encrusted with shells, but remained 
clean and undamaged, and as good as new. From 
the mouth of Muara baru, where the shore end of 
the cable is situate, to a distance of about 40 
miles from Batavia, W.S.W. Palo Katok, the 
number of breaks were not less than 20, the re- 
pairs of which occupied a long time. It is 
noticeable that all these breaks were found in the 
deep-sea cable, while the whole line, from the 
south of the Agnita islands to the south of Middle- 
burg and Amsterdam, where the shore-end cable 
lies, was not damaged in a single place. Of the 
deep-sea cable, which was under-run for a length 
of 40 miles, it was found in some places that the 





iron-wire covering had wholly disappeared, while 
in others it had become very thin. 





Tue BLaAcKFriars STATION oF THE LONDON, 
CuatnaM, and Dover Rattway.—Preparations 
are made for commencing the works of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway in the Blackfriars 
section of the line. The station will be erected on 
the site of the Albion Wharf, at the foot of the 
intended railway bridge, extending on arches across 
Holland-street. This part of the line is at a very 
great height above the level of the street, in con- 
sequence of the viaduct having to cross that of the 
Charing-Cross Railway, at a height of 40 feet from 
the ground, in William-street, Blackfriars-road, 
near Rowland Hill’s Chapel. The approach tothe 
station for vehicles will be by an incline from the 
new street connecting Westminster and South- 
wark, near the spot now occupied by Miller’s 
Surrey and Sussex Hotel. The property required 
by the company for the extension of the viaduct on 
the east side of the Blackfriars-road has been pur- 
chased, and the occupiers of the premises are 
under an agreement to remove immediately on 
being served with notice to that effect. The plant 
and engine of the Eagle Works, in Holland-street, 
have been sold. 

MasTERs AND MEN.—A correspondent suggests 
that the following extract from the Autobiogra- 
phy of Mrs. Piozzi (vol. Il.) may be usefully read 
at the present time:—*“ Bath, 14th April, 1817. 
A gentleman who has large concern in the iron 
works of a neighbouring county called fifteen of 
his principal people together the other day, and 
told them he was no longer able to give them 
piece-work,—such is the phrase,—because his rents 
were so ill paid; but he would present them witha 
pound note each every Monday morning till they 
were to resume their old employment, as he wished 
might soon be the case for all their sakes. ‘ God 
bless your honour !’ was the immediate’reply, with 
thanks and expressions of (as we believe) sincere 
attachment. They said, however, that the bargain 
could not be formally acceded to till letters arrived 
from Manchester ; but that they would wait on his 
honour the following Wednesday and settle mat- 
ters. Wednesday came, and so did the fifteen 
workmen, but with altered countenances, Friends 
had taught them not to be bamboozled, was their 
word; so their employer might keep his money, 
and they would throw themselves upon the parish ; 
a measure instantly adopted, to the distress of the 
parish. A poor triumph for their Manchester 
acquaintances.” 


Eprxsvren.—The Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
has received intimation that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort had consented to lay 
the foundation stones of the Industrial Museum 
and of the new General Post-office, at Edin- 
burgh, on or about Wednesday, the 23rd of 
October, on the return of the Court from 
Balmoral. The Industrial Museum is from plans 
by Captain Fowke, and contracts have been en- 
tered into in the meantime for the constraction 
of one-third of the contemplated building. The 
site is immediately behind the University, and 
will, when the whole plan is executed, cover 
the greater part of Argyll-square. The Post- 
office is from plans by Mr. Matheson, architect of 
the Board of Works at Edinburgh, and is to occupy 
the very important site at the foot of the North- 
bridge, recently cleared by the removal of the 
Theatre Royal and other buildings. ——The 
Scotsman, in an article on “a new field for 
the employment of women in Edinburgh,” 
describes extensive India-rubber and vulcanite 
manufactories, the former already erected and 
at work, with about 400 young women em- 
ployed, at wages ranging from 7s. to 12s. per 
week; and the latter in course of erection only, 
but virtually by the same company, though 
under another name. The vulcanite works will 
be an extensive brick erection, with a giant brick 
chimney-stalk. The highest portion of the build- 
ing has reached its third story, while a lower 
portion has been roofed in, its floor laid down, and 
glazing finished. The main building is 150 feet 
long, 40 feet broad, and, to the wall-head, 38 feet 
high, A roof of 11 feet in height raises the total 
elevation to 49 feet, and converts a three-story 
building into four. In the centre there will be a 
square clock-tower, partly tapered towards the top, 
and rising to a height (including that of a weather- 
vane) of 108 feet. On the west side, joining up 
to this, the main building, there is the engine- 
house, 30 feet long; and beyond it, the polishing- 
house, 85 feet long and 10 feet 6 inches in height, 
surmounted by an overhanging roof. The total 
length of the building is thus 265 feet. The 
chimney-stalk will be 150 feet in height ; and the 
whole, it is expected, will be com in two 


months from this date, The whole is to be coated 
over and painted to resemble stone. 
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